“FORTIFIED LAYMEN” 


UR title is meant to recall a stirring and suggestive 
O little book by Father E. R. Hull, S.J., called “ Forti- 

fying the Layman,” and still published by the C.T.S., 
the object of which is to insist upon the need of adequate 
training in all matters concerning the Catholic religion, for 
those especially who have the opportunity of pursuing higher 
studies. Father Hull’s book was first ;published, with a 
highly laudatory preface by the late Bishop of Salford, more 
than twenty years ago. Yet the need which it emphasizes is 
even more urgent now than it was then. This may seem a 
strange and startling statement considering how great has 
been Catholic activity in the educational field, yet it can only 
too easily be made good. 

When we look back over the last fifty years of Catholic 
education in England, certainly we have much for which we 
must be thankful. Our colleges have increased and i:ulti- 
plied; many as they are, they are well filled; in the country 
they hold a rank of which they need not be ashamed. Our 
training schools, especially for women, have sprung up and 
grown fron: nothing ; in the early seventies there was not one, 
now their students are in thousands. Elementary schools, in 
spite of the attacks made upon them, have gone on steadily 
growing; their constant growth, and the health of the com- 
munity which that alone has proved,have compelled their very 
adversaries to allow them a measure of fair play. Last of all, 
in these later years, labour itself has received its attention; 
whereas fifty years ago not an English Catholic could nor- 
mally find his place in Oxford or Cambridge, now our 
Labour College gives some opportunity even for the working 
man and woman. 

And yet there is another side. While in so many ways 
progress has been made, we have a duty to ask ourselves 
whether anything has been passed over; whether the glamour 
of success on many fronts is blinding us to failure else- 
where? And it is the purpose of this paper to point out 
that in one direction, and that, we would suggest, a vital 
direction, not only has there been no progress, but we have 
endured actually a set-back. The writer is no pessimist; 
on the contrary he tends to err on the other side; if, then, he 
sees something seriously wrong in the present situation it 
is only because he believes that the remedy is within our 
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grasp, and that soon it will be put into operation. English ¥ 
Catholics have in these fifty years ‘paid so much for the [ 
status they have won, and at the present moment are so | 
united and determined to hold what is theirs, that one has 
confidence in laying before them a point that has been passed 
over, which, once recognized, will surely soon be put right. 

Our claim is simply this. We often see it written, we 
often hear it stated, that in practically every branch of learn- 
ing or of education there is such a thing as a Catholic point 
of view; that for our leaders in particular it is all-important 
that this Catholic point of view should be thoroughly learnt 
and understood; that if it were rightly taught, by men who 
rightly understood it, it could not but win the confidence and * 
even the adherence of many of our fellow-countrymen to-day. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the claim so often repeated, except 
for a few spasmodic efforts here and there, which at best / 
can be called no more than amateurish, we have practically 
no machinery, no school, no system, by which this Catholic : 
point of view may be taught to our educated Catholic lay- 
men; we would go still further and say that our forefathers, | 
whose educational opportunities were not so favourable as 
ours, still were better able to learn this point of view than 
is the average Catholic of this generation. 

That there is such a thing as the Catholic point of view is, 
as we have said, more and more generally accepted. History | 
has it, as we see in Lingard, not to mention at least one , 
living writer. Literature has it, as is proved by no one more | 
vigorously than Newman. Science has it, as has been em- ~ 
phasized by men like Sir Bertram Windle. Philosophy and ; 
Theology have it; we need no name to illustrate that which © 
is self-evident. And yet where in the whole of Great Britain 
is any systematic training in all or any one of these given, , 
or even offered, to our Catholic laymen? They come to our 
Catholic schools and colleges; there they are provided with 
a grounding which, for the most part, serves them all their 
lives; they may not lose their faith, they learn to be loyal 
to its practice; but we submit, and with sorrow we are com- 
pelled to do so, that for further training, for a fuller under- 











standing of their faith, the educated Catholics of England 
are behind educated Catholics in any other country with 
which we are accustomed to compare our own. France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
the United States of America, the Irish Free State, all have 
institutions in abundance, and those much esteemed and fre- 
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quented, where a Catholic layman may learn that all-impor- 
tant Catholic point of view, while in England, Scotland, and 
Wales there is not really one. In all these countries Catholic 
laymen hold high places as exponents of Catholic teaching ; 
in Great Britain, if we omit the one or two who have trained 
themselves by their own private effort, they are conspicuous 
by their absence. We are told that the Catholics of England 
are second to none in all the world, and we believe it. Their 
history, in great part, has made them what they are; their 
religion has been watered by centuries of blood; they are 
conscious of a kingly inheritance; they have won their place 
of honour among their fellow-countrymen and they do not 
mean to lose it; all that is true. Nevertheless, when we look 
at our list of Catholic writers, of Catholic lecturers, of Catho- 
licswho can go further than the Catechism in explanation or 
defence of the faith that is in them, in comparison with the 
lists of other countries they are sadly meagre. Almost all our 
names are those of priests or Religious ; the names of trained 
laymen are not there. 

It has not always been so. In the past, in the not very 
distant past, we have had laymen thoroughly trained in the 
Catholic point of view who have made an honourable mark ; 
we have had laymen lecturing in our seminaries; Waterton, 
Digby, Ward, Bellasis, Allies,— these are names that 
occur at once, and though some of them were converts, yet 
for the most part they had their Catholic training in schools 
where such training was available. Oscott, Stonyhurst philo- 
sophy, Ushaw lay philosophy,— these are names of centres 
where our forefathers did make the bold and not unsuccessful 
attempt to give to Catholic laymen that higher education 
which they asked for; now all these are gone, and no insti- 
tution or faculty has taken their place. Fifty years ago a 
Catholic layman could in several places follow a course in 
Catholic philosophy or theology; to-day, unless by special 
permission he can tack himself on to some seminary, Catholic 
philosophy and Catholic theology are almost entirely denied 
him. We have heard of young men who have wished for 
this higher training; for it they have been compelled to go 
abroad. 

What in matter of fact seems to have happened? Thirty 
years ago boys from our Catholic colleges did not go up to 
Oxford or Cambridge; thirty years ago the provincial uni- 
versities were not held of much account, at least among our- 
selves. We had settled down all over England to the 
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University of London; its matriculation examination pro- 
vided a sufficient out-going test; those who sought university 
degrees could be taught in our own schools. At that time 
some of our schools still preserved an ancient tradition; the 
courses of philosophy which came over with them from the 
continent continued, and these, strengthened by the candidates 
for London University degrees, were able to maintain their 
existence. 

But with the opening of the twentieth century there came 
a radical change. Oxford and Cambridge now were made 
the goal; to meet this the curricula of our colleges were 
altered; London University was almost entirely set aside ; 
the teaching of anything beyond the Sixth Form standard 
ceased. Philosophy still struggled on for a time; an attempt 
was made to supplement it by Army classes; but in the end 
the Great War came and dealt all our higher education its 
death-blow. The provincial universities have risen in esteem 
and efficiency ; whatever else might have survived the wreck- 
age has been swallowed up by these. Philosophy is gone; 
any higher education beyond the Sixth Form is gone; once 
a boy has passed that standard we hand him over without 
the least compunction to the care of others. 

We remember how, in the days of the transition, this gave 
some anxiety to ecclesiastical authorities. Now we look back 
and congratulate ourselves that there has been little cause 
for anxiety; our boys have gone up to the universities and, 
generally speaking, have preserved their faith intact. But 
are we sure that our inference is altogether sound? Has the 
gain been wholly positive? Let us see. A boy goes from 
a Catholic college to Oxford. He is well-grounded in his 
faith and its practice; his tradition behind him has taught 
him that he holds a belief different from that of most of his 
fellow-countrymen, and he knows that in this respect at 
least, whatever other advantage they may have over him, he 
is right and they are wrong. The arguments for his faith 
he may not know; faith does not depend on argument. He 
knows that his fathers have suffered and have died for it, 
and, if God were to ask it of him, for his faith he too 
would try to do the same. 

He goes to the university; he attends lectures, he listens 
to conversations, he takes part in all sorts of discussions. In 
the course of these, time after time, in history or literature, in 
science or philosophy, he hears things said which are alto- 
gether alien to his belief. He hears them but they affect 
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him little; sometimes they provoke questions, sometimes he 
may even ask himself whether he understands aright, some- 
times he may seek for a reconciliation between the two doc- 
trines; but as for the faith that is in him it remains secure. 
He may not see the answer but he passes it by. He and his 
ancestors have long been accustomed to this sort of thing; 
long use has made him immune to the poison; in spite of 
all he has been taught or has heard he comes away from the 
university as loyal and true a Catholic as when he entered. 

All this is good; but, from the point of view of this 
article, is it more than negatively good? The young man 
has not been contaminated ; he has learnt what the university 
has had to teach him; he has gone through a course of 
trial as well as a course of training, and that cannot but 
strengthen him; but positively, as a Catholic, as an English 
Catholic, as one who is to carry on the tradition so gloriously 
handed down to him, what has he learnt? Can he any better 
expound to others why he believes that his own faith is on 
solid rock? Can he show why the Catholic Church has 
always been the mainstay of Europe and its civilization? Can 
he give reasons for the Church's reserve in the matter, say, 
of evolution? Can he explain why literature, and art, and 
aesthetic of every kind, have under the zegis of the Church 
always tended to flourish, while without her they have gener- 
ally tended to decay? In other words, while he has become 
a more or less educated Englishman, can we say, in any 
true reduplicative sense, that he has become a more educated 
English Catholic? As we ask ourselves these questions we 
think back to the ideal which Newman drew of even an 
educated Englishman, and we cannot but feel how far this 
picture is from that ideal. 

It will not be out of place to recall one single passage out 
of many from his “Idea of a University.” After condemn- 
ing the exclusion of Theology from a University curriculum, 
he goes on: 

But I have been insisting simply on Natural Theology, 
and that, because I wished to carry along with me those 
who were not Catholics, and, again, as being confident, 
that no one can really set himself to master and to teach 
the doctrine of an intelligent Creator in its fulness, with- 
out going on a great deal further than he at present 
dreams. I say, then, secondly:—if this Science, even as 
human reason may attain to it, has such claims on the re- 
gard, and enters so variously into the objects, of the 
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Professor of Universal Knowledge, how can any Catholic 
imagine that it is possible for him to cultivate Philosophy 
and Science, with due attention to their ultimate end, 
which is Truth, supposing that system of revealed facts 
and principles, which constitutes the Catholic Faith, 
which goes so far beyond nature, and which he knows to 
be true, be omitted from among the subjects of his 
teaching? 

In a word, Religious Truth is not only a portion, but a 
condition of general knowledge. To blot it out is noth- 
ing short, if I may so speak, of unravelling the web of 
University Teaching. It is, according to the Greek pro- 
verb, to take the Spring from out of the year; it is to 
imitate the preposterous proceeding of those tragedians 
who represented a drama with the omission of its prin- 
cipal part. 


Surely something has gone and is going wrong. Surely 
it is but common sense, a matter of honour, a duty to the 
past, the present, and the future, that somewhere, somehow, 
an educated English Catholic who asks to be taught more 
about his faith and all that it implies should be given the 
opportunity of learning ; that an English Catholic who wishes 
to devote himself to history, or philosophy, or science, or 
letters, should have the means of studying the fundamental 
principles on which he should go; that an English Catholic 
should at least be given like chances with his fellow Catholics 
in Ireland, or in America, or on the continent. Not to the 
same extent, it may be; we are too poor for that; but that no 
means whatever should be given him, or means so trivial 
that it cannot be taken seriously, this is surely unthinkable. 

It is curious, to use no worse term, that this state of things 
should come about just at a time when it would seem that 
men trained in the Catholic point of view would be par- 
ticularly valuable. For instance, there is the “ Anglo-Catho- 
lic” movement; for very many this has apparently reduced 
itself to an understanding of history ; given a scholar trained, 
let us say, like Pastor, or Moehler, and for these the whole 
problem would vanish. There is the Catholic Evidence 
Guild; for this a knowledge of ‘this point or that, which at 
present suffices for the lecturer, can never be wholly satis- 
factory; philosophy and theology must be taken as a whole 
if we would rightly understand their parts. There is the 
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social question, with all its ramifications, economics and the 
rest; for this we are forming study clubs, but at best these 
are little more than buffers; we need not to defend but to 
attack, we have a positive doctrine to teach, and the man 
who would teach it must needs himself learn it thoroughly. 
There is the growing need to absorb the educated Catholic 
himself; not everyone can become a don; but if the scope 
were broadened and the stimulus were given, he would soon 
find profitable use for his talents. 

It may be said that all this is true in theory, and worthy 
as an ideal, but in our present circumstances what can be 
done? We reply, not only that much can be done, but that 
soon the very circumstances of which we speak will compel 
something to be done; here we only plead that the sooner it 
is done the better. We may be told that the universities now 
take all our higher students; first of all we venture to ques- 
tion whether this is really so, secondly we ask whether many 
of these would not welcome some training in Catholic prin- 
ciples. Between those who after the Sixth Form leave school 
altogether and those few who go to the universities, there are 
many who would gladly take a year or two more at school, 
during which time they might be given a course such as we 
advocate. Or again, if each school cannot undertake a 
further extension, why should not one or two undertake it 
for the rest? Until the war this was provided by Stonyhurst 
philosophy; we would not stop at philosophy; we would 
suggest a course including other faculties such as are found 
elsewhere. 

But to suggest the means, except in the vaguest way, is 
beyond the intention of this article. It is enough to have 
pointed out the gap in our English Catholic system, as com- 
pared with that of other countries. With all our strong 
Catholicism we cannot be said to be learned as Catholics; 
we know what we have to do and we try to do it; we know 
what we have to believe and we believe it; but the principles 
of Catholic learning and action, which make the Catholic 
mind so great a power elsewhere, these we do not sufficiently 
know, and have few means of knowing them. Let the know- 
ledge of them grow and the healthy influence of the Church 
in the country must grow in proportion; let them fail, let the 
knowledge of them perish through apathy, and we may find 
the very life of many educated English Catholics sapped. 


hi ALBAN GOODIER. 
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HERE has been no lack of public interest in the 
recent duel between Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. 


H. G. Wells. Such interest was at first confined to 
the readers of the Catholic press, who enjoyed Mr. Belloc’s 
weekly review of Mr. Wells’ “ Outline of History "—a book 
already famous but lately republished in popular form. Mr. 
Belloc’s articles have now been reprinted as a “Companion ” 
to Mr..Wells’ “Outline.” But the interest of the general 
public was first aroused by a pamphlet from Mr. Wells 
bearing the challenging title, “Mr. Belloc Objects.” It con- 
tained, among other things, a couple of delightful cartoons 
by “Low,” representing Mr. Belloc and Mr. Wells in a style 
not unworthy of Mr. Max Beerbohm. Admirers of the two 
writers bought the pamphlet for the sake of the pictures, 
and soon became intrigued by so lively a debate. The 
publication of Mr. Belloc’s portrait, along with Mr. Wells’ 
commentary, perhaps inspired the suggestion of Punch that 
Mr. Wells objected to Mr. Belloc’s “outline "! 

The two pamphlets have been in the hands of the public 
long enough to render a fresh analysis of them a little 
tedious. They do not go beyond the discussion of about 
one-third of the controversy, and of that one-third they pro- 
vide but a very incomplete review. 

Mr. Belloc’s criticism of Mr. Wells’ book falls mainly 
under three heads: the first being the interpretation of 
“evolution ” and the doctrine of “ progress,” the second the 
nature of religion and the lessons to be drawn from a com- 
parative view of religions, and, the third, the relation of 
the Catholic Church to the history of our civilization. 

The first of these has been already widely discussed. The 
verdict of the Outlook to the effect that Mr. Belloc was 
victor in this “third round” of the debate (that is, in the 
war of pamphlets) has been admitted by most of the re- 
viewers. But for the benefit of those who have not followed 
the discussion, it may be well to recall the points at issue. 

Mr. Wells had postulated the theory of “natural selec- 
tion” as a final and sufficient interpretation of the evolution 

* “A Companion to Mr. Wells’ ‘Outline of History’,” by H. Belloc (Sheed 


and Ward, 7s.6d.). “Mr. Belloc Objects," by H. G. Wells (Watts, 1s.), 
“Mr. Belloc Still Objects,” by H. Belloc (Sheed and Ward, 1s.). 
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of man. He assumed as its natural complement a law of 
slow but inevitable progress, especially in the human species ; 
and he ridiculed the conception of “fixed types.” Mr. Belloc 
produced the well-known arguments against natural selec- 
tion, and complained that European scholarship had on the 
whole rejected it. (Mr. Wells retorted incidentally that 
such European scholarship was a figment of Mr. Belloc's 
imagination. Mr. Belloc produced his authorities and, to 
the lay reader, they certainly appeared overwhelming. ) 

So impartial a paper as the Vew Statesman has provided 
an amusing commentary on this part of the debate. 


Catholic evolution, [wrote Mr. Wells] is a queer process 
into which “design " makes occasional convulsive raids ; 
between which raids species remain “fixed”; but still 
it is a sort of evolution. 

To which the reviewer in the Yew Statesman replied: 

Very likely Papist views of evolution are mostly 
nonsense, but here at any rate, if Mr. Wells properly 
describes them, they seem to coincide with the consensus 
of modern scientific opinion. 


Against Mr. Wells’ assumption that natural selection is the 
accepted interpretation of evolution, Mr. Belloc can set the 
judgment of many of the most distinguished names in modern 
biology, zoology and other branches. He mentions forty of 
these in his book, quotes half a dozen or so, and, as we have 
said, gives a summary of the principle grounds on which 
they have based their conclusions. 

He then suggests that Mr. Wells’ simple faith in Progress 
is a religious rather than a scientific conviction “a shoddy 
remnant of the Christian hope.” He is, he thinks, sceptical 
(or at least confused) in his intellectual processes; but 
(though he would disclaim the idea) Mr. Wells is constantly 
preoccupied with the problem of religion. With de Musset 
he might cry, “malgré moi l'infini 'me tourmente.” His 
aversion to the idea of fixed types or to those sudden “jumps” 
which have suggested to many minds that evolution is a 
creative, not a mechanical process, is really the aversion of 
a very dogmatic theologian to assumptions which might 
undermine his religious position. Mr. Wells’ science is 
perhaps a little antiquated but there are millions of half- 
educated men who still accept it as the basis of a religion 
of Progress. 
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In the geological record, Mr. Belloc argues, “we have 
Fixed Types, and nothing but Fixed Types, in thousands and 
thousands and continuing for what seem to be immense 
stretches of Time . . . (and) that same geological record 
shows us, not a gradual turning of one type into another, not 
a gradual ascent like an inclined plane—which Natural 
Selection would demand—but a series of steps with sharp 
divisions between.” 

So far as the history of Man is concerned the evidence of 
real progress is very slight. This might indeed be due to 
the fact that our knowledge of recorded history does not 
extend beyond about five thousand years. But (as Mr. Belloc 
observes) no one has seriously maintained that true man has 
existed more than fifty thousand years on the earth, and even 
this is probably a greatly exaggerated estimate. In one-tenth 
of that period we should expect to find some definite evidence 
of a development in type or types, if the theory of inevitable 
progress through natural selection be a true one. But in 
point of fact ethnologists are more and more inclined to 
deny any such progress and the school of Professor Elliot- 
Smith appears to many to have demonstrated that degenera- 
tion is the general rule, and progress the exception, in the 
story of man. 

It is, however, when we come to the problem of religion 
that the difference of outlook between the two writers 
becomes most striking. Everyone knows—at least since the 
days of Diderot—that parts of the Christian philosophy are 
to be found in pagan religious tradition. Mr. Wells suggests 
—as all anti-Christian thinkers have suggested—that this fact 
is a disproof of the divine origins of Christianity. He would 
probably admit that the Christian elements in the religion 
of Islam were taken over from the Christian Church, and 
similarly that Chinese customs can be traced to the influence 
of Nestorian missionaries. But a broader similarity remains 
and many truths fundamental to Catholicism are to be found 
in other religious traditions. This fact was indeed noted and 
discussed by the Fathers of the Church as early as the second 
century, and at a later date the Alexandrian Fathers gloried 
in the fact as a witness to the anizma naturaliter Christiana. 
Mr. Wells would probably exclaim with Milman: “These 
things are in heathenism, therefore they are not Christian.” 
To which Mr. Belloc replies with Newman: “ These things 
are in Christianity, therefore they are not heathen.” 
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For the Catholic there is a Law of God foreshadowed, 
with varying degrees of clearness, in Paganism. For Mr.Wells 
the very idea of God is a concoction of the human mind and 
(as Mr. Belloc points out) his talk of man “discovering " God 
should rightly be termed “inventing” God. There is indeed 
no shred of evidence for Mr. Wells’ description of the crude 
notions (such as the notorious “Old Man”) by which men 
are supposed to have arrived at their earliest theology. 
Modern ethnologists are less and less inclined to believe 
that such crude processes ever took place; still less that their 
“convergence” produced similar beliefs all over the world. 
Diffusion not convergence has been the law of religious his- 
tory, if we are to believe so eminent an authority as the late 
Dr. Rivers. But whether these doctrines are the relics of 
a primitive revelation or the strivings of the human mind 
after truth, they are, for Catholic thinkers, confirmatory 
rather than destructive of the truths of Revelation. So, with 
Newman, Mr. Belloc argues, “if I find in all false religion 
something in common with true religion, it does not weaken 
my hold on true religion, it confirms it.” 

The Catholic’s point of view is well expressed by Father 
Rendall in Mr. Maurice Baring’s novel, Daphne Adeane. He 
is trying to persuade the heroine, Fanny Choice, to face the 
consequences of obedience to the divine law. “You see I 
am a Pagan,” she objects . . . 


Very well, granted you are a Pagan, [he replies]. From 
my point of view that is so much to the good: because 
I know from what you have told me that you understand 
what Pagan means: and the Church has retained and 
contains all that you admire—all that is noble and fine 
in Pagan thought—for Catholic Truth contains all truths. 


Mr. Belloc’s objection to Mr. Wells is not that he takes 
the sceptic’s part but that he is unaware of any other view 
of the facts. The chapter on “ Buddhism as a Stick to beat 
the Christians with” is Mr. Belloc at his wittiest. It deserves 
a place beside Mr. Chesterton's famous saying about the 
people who think that “Christianity and Buddhism are very 
much alike, especially Buddhism.” 

But it is when we come to the advent of Catholicism itself 
that Mr. Wells is most cheerfully confused. He is deter- 
mined to eliminate the supernatural and therefore he accepts 
the most crudely destructive criticism of the Gospels, while 
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professing all the time to treat them as historical documents. 
All the stupendous claims of our Lord in each of these four 
records are simply ignored. Yet Mr. Wells believes our Lord 
to haye been both wise and good (and the gospels to be 
historical documents! ). He has not even explored any of 
the Modernist ways of escaping from the evidence. The 
miracles and the Resurrection, of course, he brushes aside. 
He then tries to imagine that the early Church was composed 
of polite if somewhat rhetorical preachers who proclaimed 
such doctrines as the “ brotherhood of man”—platitudes 
which were always popular in Pagan Rome especially in the 
days of its decline. He dismisses our knowledge of the 
primitive Church by saying “ we know very little of the ideas 
or ceremonies or methods of the Christian communities in the 
first two centuries.” Mr. Belloc reminds him of the writings 
of Clement of Rome, of Ignatius, of Justin Martyr, of Papias, 
of Irenzeus, and points out that the “ very little” known to 
us of the second century is at least “ quite conclusive in such 
essentials as affirmation by the Church, in that very early 
time, of the Incarnation, the Virgin Birth, the Veneration of 
Our Lady and of the Saints who have passed; of Episcopacy, 
of a sacramental Priesthood, of the Presence of Jesus Christ 
in the Eucharist, of firm insistence upon orthodox unity and 
the excretion of heresy.” He might surely have added with 
Bishop Lightfoot that the beginnings of “ Papal aggression” 
are visible even in the letter of Pope Clement to the Greeks 
of Corinth in the first century. 

Mr. Wells is willing to treat such “reduced Christianity ” 
with respect, so long as it is willing to stand side by side 
with other religions, thus relieving us of the necessity of 
choosing any of them or indeed of taking any of them 
seriously. 

But the issue to-day is not between Christianity on the one 
hand and Islam or Buddhism on the other. The intelligent 
modern Englishman has no idea of becoming a Buddhist or 
a Mohammedan, or of devoting himself to any of the eastern 
mystery cults. If he values these religions at all it is rather 
as an apparent argument against the uniqueness of the 
Christian claim. For most serious men the choice to-day 
is not between Christianity and any other of the historic 
religions, but between Christianity and an agnostic or in- 
different attitude to the claims of God. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Wells himself retains some 
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notion of a “God” and a curious (and quite unreasoning) 
reverence for the Person of our Lord whose constantly re- 
iterated claims he finds too foolish for discussion. He has, 
Mr. Belloc suggests, the Modernist’s emotional craving for 
that which his creed denies. Mr. Belloc’s definition of a 
Modernist is surely an admirable one: —‘ The Modernist is 
a man who, having lost his faith in whatever Catholic doctrine 
he or his may have held, is afraid of facing the consequences 
of that loss.” Mr. Wells possesses this combination of a 
sentimental attachment to the phraseology of Christianity 
with an unreasoning, though often generous, Philanthropism. 
It is a combination which is essentially Victorian but which 
lingers still in many of the Protestant bodies. But in order 
to understand the reason of its existence we must consider 
(1) the Catholic origins of our civilization, and (2) the local 
Protestant revolts against the Church to one of which the 
mind of Mr. Wells owes its special character. 

Mr. Belloc is peculiarly fitted to answer Mr. Wells in regard 
to the first of these. So distinguished a critic as the Spaniard 
Ramiro de Maeztu has compared him with M. Charles 
Maurras. The differences between the two men are indeed 
very obvious. Mr. Belloc is a Catholic. M. Maurras is not 
a Christian at all. Moreover, Mr. Belloc has never committed 
himself to any one rigid theory of the State. There is much 
in the Royalism of Maurras which must strongly repel him. 
But both men are essentially fighting philosophers, both are 
really great artists, and both are associated with the recovery 
of our historic past, our heritage as Europeans. The “sense 
of Europe” has been given to the younger generation in 
France by M. Maurras and in England by Mr. Belloc; and, 
though he is not a believer, M. Maurras is aware that the very 
nature of European culture depends on its Catholic as well 
as on its Latin origins. “The Faith is Europe and Europe 
is the Faith.” That has always been Mr. Belloc’s favourite 
thesis. It has indeed been attacked by a writer who has even 
more in common with Mr. Belloc than M. Maurras can claim 
to have, namely, by the Catholic philosopher, Maritain. He 
complains that by it Mr. Belloc limits the appeal of the Faith 
to Europeans. But that is certainly not Mr. Belloc’s intention. 
He does not think of the Church as derived from European 
culture, but of European culture as derived from the Church. 
What is pre-Christian is for him a preparation for the coming 
of the Church. Thus he is rightly offended by Mr. Wells’ 
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amazing treatment of Pagan Rome. Mr. Wells is always 
super-European. He surveys the formation of the Roman 
world as one of those “who can look at the problem with 
a larger presentation.” That world which was to subject 
itself to the Catholic yoke must have been of a type definitely 
inferior to, shall we say, the world of Mr.Clissold. He calls 
it “Neanderthal” and talks of its religion “carrying us far 
back before the days of decent gods.” In the struggle for 
her existence against Carthage, Rome is described as “a 
cowardly victor” and as “a nation so cowardly that she had 
to destroy her enemy.” The Elder Cato is “the type of man 
that rose to prominence in Rome,” one who “poses as a 
champion of religion and public morality.” The Senate is “a 
Senatorial gang” which, on the first failure against Carthage, 
passed “from a bullying mood to one of extreme panic.” 
Rome is again “Sub-civilized.” Its poverty of thought in 
politics, economics and engineering is deplored. Its litera- 
ture is entirely ignored. Its failure to realize a Wellsian 
Utopia was due, of course, to its limitations. We (that is 
Mr. Wells) “can look at the problem with a larger presen- 
tation. . .” 

Even the great Czsar is removed from his pedestal. He 
combined “a common man’s megalomania” with “a record 
of scheming” which is “silly and shameful.” 

The interest of these quotations is that they assist our 
understanding of Mr. Wells’ own mental outlook. They are 
part of a whole view of Europe in which its history is con- 
ceived as an escape from Roman tyrants (and especially from 
Giant Pope), an escape ultimately made possible by the 
Reformation and fully achieved by Mr. Wells. 

This view reveals to us, accidentally, the real importance 
of Mr. Wells. The very existence of a mind like his illu- 
minates the essential unity of the European past and the 
nature of that local rebellion which began with Henry VIII. 
and culminates in this “Outline of History.” It is quite a 
different local revolt from those associated with Luther or 
Calvin. But, like them, it is now determined to go forward 
to the Dawn. It is confident that its outlook is a larger one 
than the Catholic outlook, more universal in time and space, 
more sincere, more consonant with reality. 

But Mr. Belloc’s concern with this mentality here is scien- 
tific. He sees in it a disqualification for the writing of 
history. Its doctrines, such as Inevitable Progress, the in- 
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feriority of the past, especially of the European past and the 
rest, are really prejudicial to a true perspective. It must be 
a sheer impossibility for Mr. Wells to realize, for instance, 
that even a man like Richelieu who, under the influence of 
national and personal considerations, did so much to destroy 
the old Europe, was yet intellectually a sincere believer. He 
must be still more bewildered by such a man’s admiration for 
holiness. (He is recorded to have described the saintly Pére 
de Condren as the greatest Frenchman in two centuries.) 
Yet if such an outlook is prejudicial to the understanding of 
the mind of Richelieu it must be fatal to an understanding 
of the saints—Hildebrand, Francis and Louis—whose influence 
on the European mind was even greater and may yet prove 
more lasting. 

The value of Mr. Belloc’s “Companion” to Mr. Wells’ book 
is that it shows beyond question that Mr. Wells’ anti-Roman 
and anti-Catholic prejudices do not come from his belonging 
to a world too large for Europe but from his belonging to a 
local rebellion against Europe. The adjective “suburban” 
has stung Mr. Wells to fury—because it is exact. European 
civilization was built on a moral basis adopted from the 
Catholic Church, which assimilated what was true in the 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin cultures which had gone before. 
Catholicism alone maintains Christian principles in all their 
implications. (The word Christianity apart from Catholicism 
may mean absolutely anything or nothing.) Different nations 
have emphasized different elements in that tradition. Some 
have indeed abandoned the unity of the Faith while still 
seeking to retain many of its moral implications. But all 
are derived from it, and their history cannot be understood 
merely as so many reactions against its influence. Mr. Belloc 
is not the only thinker of our timé who is convinced that 


Europe will return to the Faith—or perish. 
LEO WARD. 








MATTEO RICCI: AN APOSTLE 


OF CHINA 
III. 


HE new site for the mission did not belie its repu- 

tation, for in 1589 Father Almeida, a young priest 

in training, succumbed to the fever. His successor 

had worked for two years at the Chinese language and was 

ready to plunge into his work, when a like fate befell him. 

By this time, too, Ruggieri had returned to Europe, a broken 

labourer. Such facts proclaim what must have been the 

power of Ricci’s own constitution, to say nothing of the 

quality of his courage. In spite of all, he established in this 

town a new Christian centre, and he now made definite what 

apparently had not been so before, the solid difference 

between the priests of Christianity and those of Ho-Chang, 
who followed a kind of Buddhism. 

Like the Portuguese clergy, these native priests were accus- 
tomed to shave and wear their hair short. Moreover, they 
observed celibacy, recited office and performed elaborate 
ceremonies. Accordingly, there was danger lest the Chinese, 
judging by usage and appearance, should confound the two 
priesthoods. Ricci therefore marked the difference in 
characteristic fashion. He adopted the costume of the 
highest Litterati. The best silk was obtained for robes, and 
beard and hair were allowed to grow long. He paid his 
visits of ceremony carried by litter; he dressed up his two 
servants to act as body-guards, and his converts increased 
in number. 

Meanwhile, he had received from Rome a consignment 
of costly presents; books superbly bound, oil-paintings, en- 
gravings, mathematical and astronomical instruments, clocks, 
great and small, prisms and musical instruments. Along with 
these gifts he was commissioned to present the blessing of 
the Holy Father and the compliments of his Father General 
to the Emperor of China, whenever the way to Peking should 
be open. This was a supreme object of desire, for until 
Ricci had reached Peking and obtained formal sanction from 
the Emperor to preach Christianity throughout his vast 
empire, the mission would always be at the mercy of arbitrary 
officials. Ricci determined to go first to Nankin, the capital 
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of the South; for next to Peking, this was the most important 
city in China. Once established there, so he conceived, he 
might expect soon to reach Peking. 

Once again, however, the missionary had to buy success 
through sacrifice. For when Nankin was reached, the 
mandarins of the city were suffering from a Japanese inva- 
sion scare. Ricci might be a spy; at any rate they could 
take no risks. He was not allowed to remain in the city, 
but was unceremoniously bundled out. So he turned his 
junk from Nankin, and as we learn from his own Memoirs, 
he was for a time very depressed. Whether he looked back 
or forward, there was little to encourage him. But he was 
not downcast for long, and at length reaching Nanchang, a 
city famous in China for its learned men, he began to lecture 
on the physical sciences and to make converts. For the 
most part, the inhabitants of Nanchang were vegetarians, 
eating mothing but rice and herbs. Ricci, accordingly, 
became a vegetarian. In the intervals between lecturing, 
teaching, and disputing with Litterati on religion, he wrote 
a work on the Art of Memorizing, and translated into Chinese 
the “De Amicitia.” After two strenuous years of labour at 
Nanchang, at last came the opportunity to visit Peking. 

Ricci’s astronomical fame had made him many friends, 
and none just now so irnportant as one Kouan, who had lately 
been appointed President of the Tribunal of Rites. This 
tribunal exercised some authority over the College of 
Mathematicians, and, as Kouan had to proceed to Peking 
to take up his new post, Ricci volunteered to accompany 
him thither, to help to correct the unworthy errors of the 
royal astronomers. He found the new President ready to 
take the risk of introducing a stranger to Peking, and so 
he gathered together the presents destined for the Emperor, 
and, accompanied by two lay-brothers, went aboard the 
luxurious official junk. 

It was on the feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, 1598. that 
Matteo Ricci, the first European to do so since Marco Polo, 
beheld the bizarre splendour of the Fair-walled City. Here 
was the goal towards which for so many years he had been 
striving, the crown of his missionary hopes. 

Sealed within its regal sanctity, deified before his death, 
the Emperor of China, although in theory an absolute despot, 
was inevitably under the sway of his personal attendants 
and ministers. It was only through these officials that Ricci 
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could hope to gain the Emperor's ear. His friend Kouan 
had little influence within the palace; but he was acquainted 
with one of the king’s personal attendants. An introduction 
followed, and to the astonished Celestial, Ricci displayed 
the presents destined for the Emperor, glorious treasures of 
Western art and workmanship. But although the man’s 
curiosity was greatly stimulated, he was not satisfied. Had 
not Ricci more? Was he not keeping back some great 
treasure for the Emperor alone? Had he not the secret, 
and he whispered it into his ear, of fixing mercury and so 
of producing silver? Ricci regretfully informed the dis- 
appointed official that neither he nor anyone in the West 
possessed such a secret. The interview was cut short. The 
official's promises were revoked. Within a month Ricci 
found himself departing sadly from Peking. His friend 
Kouan had not been able to help him further; not only was 
he barred from the royal palace, but no one could obtain 
for him the necessary decree to remain in the capital for 
more than a month. Yet in no self-pitying mood did he 
return whence he had come: for to while away the tedium 
of the journey, Ricci composed a Chinese-Latin Dictionary ! 

Now Providence had already sent strange experiences to 
this courageous apostle, yet none, perhaps, so strange as that 
he met with when he passed through Nankin, whence two 
years back he had been expelled. The Japanese war-scare 
was now a thing of the past, and old friends, once timid of 
public opinion, hastened to welcome him and to give him 
an almost public reception. After his failure at Peking, this 
surprise at Nankin must have consoled the harassed mis- 
sionary more than words can tell. Ricci was never ungrate- 
ful; he would repay their kindness. Within a short time 
he had opened an academy of physical science. His days 
were long and laborious. He published text-books on 
scientific subjects, he disputed with pagan priests, he bought 
a haunted house and therein founded the mission of Nankin. 
His converts were few, but finely tried—they were for the 
most part of exalted rank, for only through them could Ricci 
reach their humbler countrymen. During his sojourn in the 
second capital of China, his reputation became almost 
legendary. He was already called “Ching-jeu,” that is, the 
“holy one” of the West. On few of China’s heroes was this 
title bestowed, and Confucius was among them. 

Yet the glimpse of Peking’s towers and pagodas had but 
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whetted Ricci’s desire to penetrate to the heart of that aloof 
city. With amazing energy he worked to make opportunities 
for his next assault. He flung broadcast the beauty and the 
value of the presents destined for the Emperor, hoping that 
by some means the rumour of them might reach his ear. 
He waited and worked at Nankin for a twelvemonth, and 
then set out once more for Peking. 

It was on the roth of May, 1600, that a small and adven- 
turous company, consisting of two lay-brothers, Father 
Didacus, and Ricci, left Nankin for the Capital. The first 
part of the journey was almost a triumphal procession. 
Litterati and magistrates vied with each other in jionouring 
the learned stranger. But it was too good to last. As Ricci 
neared Peking he was checked bya customs officer of superior 
rank, possessing a power little less than that of the Emperor's 
ministers. The fame of Ricci’s presents had indeed spread, 
and Mathan, for that was his name, offered to take charge of 
them. Ricci might return to Nankin. 

Nothing but a long excursus into the ways of Chinese 
officialdom would enable us to understand subsequent events. 
We omit such a digression and content ourselves with the 
facts. For six months Ricci was the unwilling guest of this 
powerful official, and many were the indignities heaped upon 
him. Mathan’s behaviour was perfectly intelligible. He 
wished to drive Ricci away from Peking, but to retain the 
presents. Then he would address a memorial to the Emperor, 
and, while receiving credit for the gifts, would doubtless 
be praised for his zeal in observing the laws regarding 
strangers. At first Mathan tried diplomacy ; Ricci was herein 
his equal. He had recourse to threats; Ricci was unmoved. 
He cajoled and stormed, but Ricci’s position was im- 
pregnable. Wherever he went, his presents would accom- 
pany him. And all the time he and his companions were 
praying as they had never prayed before: and of that prayer 
came at last the sure fruit. Eight months after leaving 
Nankin, Ricci was bidden to present himself at Peking. 
Mathan’s memorial had indeed been dispatched to the 
Emperor, but Wan-Li had commanded forthwith to be sent 
to him both presents and strangers. The river was frozen, 
but by imperial decree eight horses and thirty bearers were 
assigned to the missionary. So Ricci came again ‘to Peking, 
and this time he had come to stay. It was the 24th of 
January, 1601. 
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Into the secluded and monotonously luxurious life of 
Wan-Li, Ricci must have come with all the charm of abound- 
ing novelty. Never before had the Emperor gazed on such 
gifts as those borne with much pomp and ceremony to the 
imperiai palace. The clocks that sounded the hours, the 
clavichord upon which Ricci played, amused His Celestial 
Highness as never court entertainers had done. And like 
his subjects, Wan-Li was astonished at the new map of the 
globe, which gave him truer if more circumscribed notions 
of his empire and of its relations with the world. Ricci 
knew how to keep the Emperor interested. After the scien- 
tific instruments, he revealed an amazingly beautiful picture 
of our Lord and His Mother. Wan-Li would have it ex- 
plained, and doubtless Ricci had prepared his points care- 
fully. With profound respect the Emperor of China paid 
his homage to the picture. But Wan-Li's curiosity was in- 
satiable. What did the kings of the West eat and drink? 
How did they dress?—their marriage laws?—their funerals? 
their jewels? All day long officials hurried to Ricci’s house 
to satisfy the latest inquiry of the Emperor. Meanwhile 
the clocks had stopped. The terrified eunuchs in charge of 
them rushed for Ricci. They had forgotten to wind them, 
or perhaps Ricci had omitted to tell them how. Whatever 
the reason, the missionary is given rooms within the palace 
for three days in order to instruct the eunuchs in the art of 
clock-winding. And the clavichord as well presented diffi- 
culties to China's musicians. Four mathematicians, then, 
must be taught this Western music. God certainly blessed 
Ricci with a sense of humour! Astronomer, physicist, 
watch-maker, geographer, he had been these in turn; now 
he became a musician. Eight melodies did he compose, 
and added to them words, preaching Christian morality. 
They soon became the popular songs of the palace. 

But whatever satisfaction the presents gave to the Emperor 
that of itself did not assure the missionary's position. That 
conservative body, the Tribunal of Rites,.in spite of his 
friend, the President, thrice petitioned Wan-Li to recom- 
pense the strangers, but to send them away. Thrice also 
did the Emperor preserve a royal silence, which means in 
China that the petition is refused. Yet Ricci’s demand for 
a positive authorization to settle in the city met with no better 
fate, although he was given to understand that the Emperor 
did not wish him to leave Peking. There remained then to 
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conciliate the Tribunal of Rites; and bringing forth all his 
powers of charm, Ricci quickly won many and influential 
friends. The Tribunal ceased to petition the Emperor; they 
informed Ricci that he might settle in Peking, go where 
he would about the Empire and remain anywhere as long 
as he chose. The last barrier was down. In his Memoirs, 
Ricci calls it “a very great miracle performed by the all- 
powerful hand of God.” And so it was; but by it also was 
conferred on this son of Ignatius undying fame. 

Into the work of an unhampered apostolate Ricci threw 
himself with all the fervour of his great soul. He disputed 
with idolatrous priests; he held classes in physics; with in- 
finite tact he assisted or corrected the astronomers royal, and 
China’s greatest mathematicians came to him to learn the 
theorems of the West. He translated Euclid into Chinese, 
and he re-edited and enlarged his Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine, till it became an apologetic text-book of the first 
rank. All day long were his doors receiving distinguished 
visitors, yet somehow he found time to direct his little com- 
munity of Jesuits, now augmented by two Fathers and two 
native Brothers. To Valignani and to Europe must be sent 
full accounts of his mission and of his method, and to the 
hundreds of letters that came to him from all parts of China 
some reply must be given. Of all these labours came the 
reward. Converts, mandarins and litterati, for the most part, 
were slowly received. They were tried and tested as never 
perhaps had catechumens been before. And slowly amid 
the Buddhist temples and pagan pagodas arose the walls of 
a great Christian church. 

The story of Ricci’s favour with the Emperor had spread 
far and wide across China; but to none did it come with 
greater pleasure than to a Jesuit lay-brother marooned at 
Sou-tcheou, out on the North-West Wall of China. Benedict 
de Goes, a Portuguese, had been sent by his superior from 
the court of the Great Mogul Akbar, to discover the over- 
land route to China, or rather to confirm Ricci’s repeated 
assertion that Cathay and China were one and the same; that 
the Cambaluc of Marco Polo was the Peking of the Portu- 
guese. De Goes left India in 1602. He passed from Kabul 
across the Pamir, away in the Gobi desert, and so to China, 
after an amazing journey lasting nearly five years.’ In the 


1 For fuller details see ‘‘ Pioneer Jesuits in the Far East,’ THe Month, 
April, 1926, pp. 326 sqq. 
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caravanserai at Sou-tcheou he heard of Ricci from two travel- 
lers recently returned from Peking. At once he wrote to his 
brother Jesuit, but the letters were never delivered, and it 
was by way of India and Macao that the news of the traveller 
reached ‘Ricci. Swiftly he sent a young Chinese to conduct 
de Goes to Peking, but on arriving at Sou-tcheou, he found 
the lay-brother broken and spent. On the 11th of April 
de Goes died; but not before Ricci’s letters had been read 
to him, and, we are told, held all night long on his breast. 
His priceless diary was stolen, and only fragments of it were 
recovered by the young Chinese. But de Goes’ servant, 
‘ Isaac, an Armenian, had survived the journey, and from him 
Ricci learnt later the details of the great feat, and with the 
fragments of the diary pieced together the itinerary which 
he records in the Memoirs.t 

‘No short sketch can do justice to the colossal labours of 
these last few years of Ricci’s life. To place his mission 
on some sure and solid foundation, that was now his ambition. 
His successors were to be holy and learned, so he wrote to 
Rome; and he added with emphasis: “Let them be good 
astronomers.” He was beginning to think already of his 
death, and was bent on setting his house in order. 

The year 1610 brought all China’s chief mandarins to 
the Imperial City to offer their homage to the Emperor; 
and it would seem as if all visitors called on Ricci as a matter 
of course. He was receiving distinguished officials all day 
long. Not even his magnificent constitution could stand the 
strain. The end came swiftly. May found him on his death- 
bed. The royal physicians sent by Wan-Li were baffled by 
his malady; they could do nothing. A great throng of 
Christians crowded the church to pray for their weary apostle, 
but the fatal illness pursued its course. The price of 
twenty-seven years’ work in China must now be paid by the 
feeble body. On the 11th of May, 1610, Matteo Ricci, 
aged only fifty-eight, came to the end of his strange and 
holy voyaging. 

F. X. ROGERS. 


* “De Christ. Exped.”, Lib. V., c. 12. 
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A MODERNIST APOLOGIA 


T was on the eve of Christmas last (December 23, to be 
I precise) that the Editor of the Times Literary Supplement 

published, as something appropriate to the great Christian 
Festival, an essay by a rationalist which aimed at the destruc- 
tion of traditional Christianity. The Editor probably would 
not agree with this estimate of the paper, which was couched 
in reverent language and seemingly inspired by due religious 
earnestness. Perhaps relatively few of its readers thought it 
in any way objectionable, for not many would possess an 
assured standard of belief, and all, nowadays, are accustomed 
to find the most sacred and fundamental truths called into 
question in the secular press. Perhaps, only the instructed 
Catholic, with the faith to enlighten him and a well-developed 
scent for logical fallacies, rightly appreciated the constructive 
insult to Christian feeling wrapt up in this grave disquisition. 
In any case, it merits some attention if only that we may 
realize what sort of intellectual atmosphere we, perhaps un- 
consciously, breathe and what reaction is necessary to preserve 
our spiritual health. The dangers to which Catholic faith is 
exposed lie not so much in direct attacks upon it, but in the 
plausible ignoring of its claims, the prevalent assumption of its 
falseness, met with everywhere. 

The essay is, in effect, an apology for Modernism, that 
religious disease which Pius X. aptly called a “ synthesis of all 
the heresies,”” and which resolves itself practically into a denial 
of the supernatural. It has for title ““The Religion of the Spirit,” 
and it is written in that didactic oracular style which assumes 
that all sensible men agree with its assertions and conclusions ; 
in fact, by his use of ‘‘ we” throughout, the essayist identifies 
himself with his readers as if, instead of his individual conjec- 
tures, he were expressing the common experience—an ordinary 
if irritating trick on the part of those who are anxious thus to 
feign support for risky or unfounded speculations. It abounds 
in the assertion of half-truths, the elaboration of false antitheses, 
the re-valuation of old phrases and terms, which form the stock- 
in-trade of the sophist anc, by their aid, it runs through the 
whole gamut of modernist disbelief. For instance, he begins 
his discussion of “ religion ”’ without making any distinction 
between false and true, natural and revealed, Christian and 
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pagan. He speaks of it as ‘‘ Religio, child of mysterious and 
transcendent emotions,” whereas the true religion, the Christian, 
is born, not of feelings, but of God’s revelation to the mind of 
man. He describes it as “a confining influence,’’ and says of 
its mysteries that they “ place the developing activities of 
mankind under a ban,” alluding, no doubt, to the superstitions 
and taboos of Paganism, but leaving us to imply that Chris- 
tianity, the religion that redeems mind and will, proclaiming 
the truth that makes men free, is of the same class. He calls 
the repudiation by Lucretius of the cruel and degrading religion 
of his time an early instance of “‘ the struggle which still divides 
. mankind, the struggle between science and religion,” showing 
himself, it must be granted, in this mid-Victorian conception 
very far short of modernist. 

For, nowadays, it is generally recognized that, however 
scientists and theologians may quarrel, there can be no real 
contradiction between truth discovered by human observation 
and truth revealed by God. History is full of the conflicts 
between pseudo-science—the result of hasty, inadequate and 
illogical use of the reason—and divine revelation : also, let it be 
freely confessed, divine revelation has often been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted by theologians, and thus brought into 
temporary opposition to the ascertained facts of science. But 
to pretend that science and religion, taking both words in their 
true sense, are or can be opposed is nothing but a mere pretence. 
Of course, this essayist does not take the words in their true 
sense: we have seen that he considers religion to be an in- 
fluence preventing the due development of human activities 
and, as for science, he gives the word, as we shall see, different 
meanings according to his need. 

It is part of the modernist policy so to teach evolution as to 
imply that there never was a break in the continuous natural 
development of the higher human faculties. It ignores or 
misrepresents that direct personal intervention of the Deity in 
the affairs of this world—the tremendous “ epoch making ” 
fact of the Incarnation with all its momentous implications. 
Religion to these thinkers means no more than a gradual ascent 
by means of mind and will from the childish gropings of the 
savage to their own highly spiritual but also very nebulous 
conceptions ; Christianity being regarded as a mere incident in 
that development, contributing nothing absolute nor final to 
the process. It suits this particular apologist to stress at first, 
his fallacious distinction between religion and science, although 
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later on in the essay he rightly implies that there is none. He 
says, for instance,—- 
Religion and science contend now [in contrast with the 
time of Lucretius) upon a different battlefield, and with 
different weapons: yet the issue is fundamentally the 
same. Science offers to its followers knowledge and free- 
dom : religion offers them [#.e., its followers] obedience and 
release. The world still hesitates. 
In this typical passage we note that the antithesis implied 
between liberty and release does not exist, since both of them 
imply previous bondage : nor yet that between knowledge and 
obedience, which concern different faculties. Accordingly, as 
there is no choice presented to “ the world,” that vague entity 
cannot be said to hesitate. As we have said, there is no real 
contention. Both science and religion offer to their votaries 
the same thing, knowledge: the former, knowledge of the 
material world: the latter, knowledge of the spiritual. And 
both call for obedience, to natural and supernatural law respec- 
tively. Ifthe writer means by the freedom which is the gift of 
science, freedom from moral obligation, because knowledge of 
the laws of nature does not disclose the existence of a Creator 
and a Judge, he is echoing the opinion of many materialists, 
but surely that is not the sort of freedom any decent person 
would advise. If he means that the study of nature’s uni- 
formities confers a sense of freedom, he is insinuating an un- 
meaning paradox. In fact, he later on utters it explicitly, for 
he says :—‘‘ Now, as in Lucretius’s day, the price of freedom is 
the recognition of necessity.” Ordinary folk have reached 
just the opposite conclusion : the recognition of necessity, 7.¢., 
of the unchanging character of Nature’s “laws” means 
obedience not freedom. We make use of Nature by realizing 
and submitting to her “laws”: we disregard them at our 
peril. Banish God,—Creator, Redeemer and Rewarder,—and 
the mechanism of the universe, as Mr. Bertrand Russell has 
eloquently expressed it,’ leads only to impotence and despair. 

Accordingly, any attempt to assert a spurious independence 
of God’s law, whether it be moral or physical, must end in 
disaster. Licence—freedom pushed beyond the limits of law— 


1“ That man is the product of causes which had no prevision of the end they 
were achieving: that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and 
his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms... . . Only 
within the scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm foundation of unyielding 
despair, can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely built." Mysticism and 
other Essays (1918). 
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is not liberty. Liability to go wrong only means that a man 
either does not know what is for his good or has not strength to 
pursue it. It argues defect of intellect or will: and truth or 
goodness imperfectly apprehended. A perfect nature is one 
which act§ rightly, that is, in accordance with its true interests, 
without constraint. ‘‘ The law is not made for the just man.” 
The sinner, following his inclination to his own ultimate hurt, 
is a slave to an irrational or misleading impulse. ‘‘ He that 
doeth sin is the slave thereof.” All, then, that science offers to 
its followers is a deeper and fuller knowledge of physical laws, 
and therefore freedom from error or ignorance concerning them : 

‘ it has no boon of liberty besides this, for there is no liberty save 
in obedience to righteousness. 

“ The world still hesitates,’ says our modernist, in one of 
those easy generalizations that so often do duty for thought. 
What world? Not the clique of after-Christian scientists for 
whom he speaks, for they have no use for religion. Not the 
vast majority of the race, which knows no science. Nor, 
finally, the Christian world which, recognizing faith as one of 
the chief sources of knowledge, uses science also to increase its 
understanding of the immanent Deity, God knowable in His 
works. History shows that pre-eminence in scientific learning 
is thoroughly compatible with a sincere and faithful profession 
of Christianity. Those who reject revelation because they 
want to be free to doubt and to speculate and to shirk un- 
pleasant truths, thereby cut themselves off, and most unreason- 
ably, from a vast amount of knowledge, far better grounded 
than are the facts and deductions of natural science. These 
for the non-expert individual must often be derived from faith 
in human authority, whereas revealed truth rests upon divine. 

Once more, ignoring Christianity and assuming no essential 
difference between the religious strivings of the unenlightened 
pagan mind, and the full and assured belief of the Christian, 
the writer asserts that though “ we can easily detect in super- 
stitions of this kind [#.e., the savage’s man-made conceptions 
of deity] the anthropocentric fallacy, we hardly realize how 
profound are the workings of a similar fallacy in our own 
attitude and beliefs.”’ If this is intended to mean that we 
apprehend religion as we apprehend everything else,—with 
human minds limited by their imperfection and conditioned by 
their experience,—it is merely a recognition of the old scholastic 
axiom—quidquid accipitur, accipitur secundum modum ac- 
cipientis—only to be called a fallacy, if not recognized and 
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allowed for. But taken in the modernist sense that to the 
man’s intellect all truth is relative and that, because of our 
limitations, we can never apprehend the Absolute, it is indeed 
a fallacy, but one from which Christians, who know that God, 
becoming man, gave in human nature a faithful picture of the 
Divine character, are altogether free. There is no anthropo- 
centricism in honouring the love of God as symbolized, for 
instance, in the Sacred Heart. Nor are we troubled because 
our dim minds cannot see how “ personality,’’ which in us 
necessarily connotes limitation, is compatible with God's 
Infinity. Since the very God came on earth in human guise 
and taught us to converse with God as person with person, or 
rather as children with their Father, all practical difficulty has 
vanished. Since He has bidden us to make our Father the 
centre of our whole affections because He has loved us first and 
elevated us to the rank of His children by the divine quality of. 
grace, we do not fear any undue self-glorification in recognizing 
and proclaiming the fact. Not believing in grace and the 
supernatural, the modernist takes this claim of ours as illus- 
trating the anthropocentric fallacy. “Nevertheless” (he 
says), 
as far as we are men, we still envisage ourselves as 
peculiarly His, and think of our own religion as the response 
to a Divine condescension which has uplifted us. [So, at any 
rate, thought St. Paul]. In this are we not claiming a kind 
of elevation which is foreign to the spirit of true religion, 
either to desire or to enjoy ? 


One begins to wonder whether these men attach any authority 
at all to the New Testament revelation. It is there pretty 
plainly stated that Christians have become “heirs to the 
promise,” and may, indeed, look for an inheritance far greater 
than awaited the Chosen People. ‘‘ See what sort of love the 
Father hath shown us,” writes St. John, “ that we should be 
styled and should be the Sons of God.”? Is not the Christian, 
then, justified in accepting with wonder and humility the 
immense privileges God has gratuitously offered him? Whythe 
modernist dislikes this apotheosis of man, or of such men as 
have had the grace and common sense to accept God’s gift, may 
perhaps be seen in his further exposition of his views about 
the effect on religion of the development of science. He begins 
by asserting that pre-scientific theology was built on the 


11 John, iii., r. 
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hypothesis of a geocentric universe, and proceeds to assume 
that theology so founded has been irretrievably upset by the 
crumbling of its foundation. If that be so, it is strange that 
there is no trace of this cataclysm in the theologies of the 
Church; strange that modern theologians find no difficulty in 
reconciling the fundamental principles of the great “ pre- 
scientific ’’ Summa of St. Thomas with all that investigation 
into physical nature has revealed. There is no more or less 
abrupt break in theological tradition, no re-casting of the 
customary doctrines due to our immensely deeper insight into 
nature’s laws and the necessary discarding of a host of un- 
scientific conceptions. Consider the substitution of the 
heliocentric for the geocentric theory of the universe. The 
author quotes from Dean Inge a text on which he hangs a series 
of baseless assumptions stated as facts. ‘“‘ We are becoming 
more alive,”—so the Dean—“ to the implications of the great 
astronomical discoveries which were made at the time of the 
Renaissance. They cannot be any longer evaded.’”’ Who 
wants to evade them? Even if there are other habitable 
planets besides our own—the existence of such findsno warrant 
in astronomical knowledge and is the merest speculation—it 
does not follow that for us the earth, although a mere speck on 
the fringe of incalculable immensities, is not still the moral 
centre of the universe. On the physical side it is the only orbof 
them all which, so far as we know, is capable of sustaining life. 
It alone is the abode of rational human beings, far higher in the 
scale of existence than anything merely material. Why should 
we be abashed because human reason has immeasurably ex- 
tended its conceptions of space and time and number through 
astronomical discoveries? Such conceptions cannot alter or 
obscure the central dogma that God created the heavens and 
the earth out of nothing, and that they proclaim His glory. It 
may offend our sense of proportion that so small and ex-centric 
a planet should have been selected to house the wonderful race 
of man, but is not that only because of our ignorance? Our 
essayist seems to have forgotten the very definite conclusion 
come to by that eminent scientist, A. R. Wallace’, when in- 
vestigating the very problem, viz., that the earth is unique 
amongst all the million orbs of space, planetary or stellar, in its 
possession of the necessary conditions for sustaining human life. 
The number of these conditions, their own complexity and their 
interdependence make the chances against their coinciding 


1“ Man’s Place in the Universe ’’ (4th Edit., 1904). 
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anywhere else practically infinite, and the most careful observa- 
tions have confirmed this result. As the abode of rational life, 
then, the earth, physically insignificant amidst the unimaginable 
vastness of suns and systems, takes precedence of them all. If 
you ignore, as the Times writer does, the moral and intellectual 
status of man and reduce everything to size,* then you will fall 
into the same fallacy as he does, when he implies that our dis- 
covery that the earth is a mere dust-speck in the universe 
should proportionately diminish our estimate of our own 
importance in God’s sight. 

But he ignores more than that; true to his modernist 
principles, he ignores the Incarnation. Otherwise how could 
he write of those whose nature God has assumed and retained, 
who are heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ—‘‘ Man’s place 
in God’s care, we now surmise, is the same [#.e., equally minute 
and insignificant] as the earth’s in His creation.’’ How dull to 
the import of Christianity, with its stupendous facts and pro- 
mises, and’the greatness of life called for by its faithful practice, 
is this modern “ scientific ’’ mind. Were there a million worlds 
inhabited like ours, yet does the earth, once trodden by the 
feet of God Incarnate, surpass on that account all the rest. 
Our new knowledge of nature’s vastness, then, does not involve 
“a stern blow to our self-esteem”; to the Christian, self- 
esteem is not in question, for God’s tremendous favours do but 
humble us ; science increases our knowledge of God and gives 
further grounds for admiration and worship, but it leaves our 
spiritual status unimpaired. 

And the same is to be said of that knowledge of which our 
essayist says that it “ has in living memory shaken the founda- 
tion of the creeds as seriously as did the astronomical dis- 
coveries of an earlier day,’—viz., ‘the knowledge we now 
have of the physiological development of our race [and] of its 
relationship to plants and animals.” In this admission we 
see the folly of basing creeds upon human knowledge instead of on 
divine revelation. No scientific discovery has shaken, or ever 
can shake, the faith of a Christian which is founded on the 
revealed word of God, authoritatively and infallibly declared 
by His Church. Neither astronomy, which pushes back the 
bounds of space, not paleontology, which demands prodigious 
epochs of time, has caused the slightest tremor to the Catholic 
faith, and hence, as Dean Inge and his disciples ought to have 

1 Some of the larger stars have a diameter of some 300 million miles—that is, 


they would more than fill the whole space marked out by the earth’s orbit,. 
yet their density resembles that of a vacuum tube ! 
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known, Catholics, and even Catholic ecclesiastics have always 
been prominent, and have often been pioneers, in scientific 
pursuits. Evolution as a theory was known to the early 
Fathers; regarded as a mode of creation, it is accepted as a 
theory -by many Catholics to-day. The inference drawn by 
the writer—that because we may be structurally akin to the 
lower creation we are all therefore, equally with them, the 
concern of Divine Love—is an implicit denial of the human 
soul and the mystery of grace. Accordingly, the only creeds 
that science has succeeded in disturbing are those that are 
founded on private judgment, the creeds that have grown up 
outside the Church after the apostasy of the sixteenth century. 
Creeds that are man-made man can overthrow, but when God 
imposed, under pain of damnation, tenets of belief and rules of 
conduct on redeemed man, He also ensured that they should be 
certainly known and perpetually taught by entrusting them to 
a living Society in which His Spirit was to abide for ever. The 
pitiable state of those outside that secure Fold is plainly in- 
dicated by the writer who exclaims, when confronted by the 
difficulties of the new learning,— 


Most of us prefer to hope against hope that some 
way of reconciliation [between science and “‘ the creeds ”’] 
will be found, and in the meantime divide life into two com- 
partments, in one of which our thought runs freely along 
lines which it categorically refuses in the other. 


This difficult mental feat, which is yet, we are told, so com- 
mon, forms a curious commentary on the writer’s previous 
proud claim on behalf of science that it “liberated” the 
intellect. There we see plainly the bankruptcy of that atheistic 
method which derives religion from “ experience” instead of 
from authority, and prefers that the mind should be baffled by 
antinomies than that it should submit for guidance to the Light 
that enlighteneth every man willing to receive it. 

But this curious Christmas discourse has worse things in 
store for us. We have to go through the whole gamut of 
modernist unbelief. This necessitarian creed will have nothing 
to do with miracles. Yet the Birth of Christ is one tissue of 
them. God came into the world by the stupendous process of 
a virginal birth as we deluded Christians fondly believe. But 
religion, bless you, does not come in that way. 


The religious sense, since first it dawned in the minds 
of men, has been founded upon the awefulness of the un- 
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believable, that unbelievable which prostrated and dumb- 
founded them by appearing as the fact. In consequence of 
this, religion has been widely conceived as a denial of 
common experience, an enthronement of singular experi- 
ences of a significance so momentous and so dazzling that 
the suspension of the natural order seemed the harmonious, 


the necessary concomitant. 


The meaning of this cloud of words seems to be that, again, 
there is no difference between the dim and credulous mind of 
the savage, seeing miracle in natural phenomena, and the 
Christian intellect accepting its creed and code as divine on the 
strength of divinely attested ‘‘ suspensions of the natural 
order.” And, furthermore, that St. Paul for one, basing the 
truth of the Christian religion on the momentous and dazzling 
fact of the Resurrection was quite mistaken. The modernist 
knows better : miracles do not happen, nor ever have. “ Every 
day,” goes on this omniscient disbeliever, ‘‘ the number of men 
increases to whom it [the suspension of the natural order] 
seems flat discord.” And the mind of man, especially the 
modern mind, is, of course, the only measure of truth. The 
modernist, having resolved to deprive the Christian religion of 
the support drawn from miracles, has, therefore, deprived the 
Author of Nature of the power to suspend or alter the “ laws ” 
which He originally made. The oracle, Dean Inge, has spoken 
—‘‘ A miracle if established is a problem for science rather than 
a revelation from Heaven.’’ That is, it is for science to dis- 
cover the “ hidden laws ” of which the apparent miracle is the 
expression. When we reflect that this dictum includes the 
miracles wrought by our Lord, expressly as proof of His divine 
mission, we realize the width of the breach with Christianity 
effected by modernism. The argument seems to be that science 
has discovered, and is daily discovering, so many wonders 
which baffle imagination—electrons, for instance, so inconceiv- 
ably minute that they circulate within the atoms, of which the 
most solid bodies are made up, with, relatively, more “ elbow- 
room ’’ than the planets have which revolve around the sun— 
that nothing in the realms of the miraculous can surpass them. 
Men familiar with the performances and potentialities of 
“Nature”’ regard the most impressive miracle only as one 
marvel the more, or in the more lucid language of our essayist— 
“who can doubt that, in the common experience of mankind 
all the new commerce with power and mystery has profound 
reverberations and touches the very deepest susceptibilities ? ” 
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This is all in keeping with the modernist presupposition that 
there is no supernatural and that, since Nature is a closed 
system, all phenomena must be accounted for by its forces. 
The Christian, however, knows that the Supernatural, which 
gave Nature its origin and power to function, can still intervene, 
and does on occasion, with its working. Although some effects 
might, from want of knowledge, be wrongly thought a suspen- 
sion or reversal of natural laws, still there are others like the 
raising of the dead which are demonstrably so. 

Hitherto our essayist has been attacking traditional Christi- 
anity from behind the cloak of science. Now, towards the 
beginning of his fourth column, he feels bold enough to discard 
that veil. 

The dispute is not between religion and science—the 
very idea of such a dispute is foreign to our thinking\—but 
between religion and itself; and it can only outgrow these 
interior spasms, as the divided tints of truth’s spectrum 
are gradually reintegrated, till at last the soul bathes in 
that white light in which they merge . . . . Our growing 
knowledge is forcing us to discard as inessential to truth 
and even as at variance with it so much that a less-discerning 
age surrounded with the tendrils of its most sacred affection 
[the belief, for instance, that the Babe of Bethlehem was 
very God] that it seems to many as if the very foundations 
of their lives were imperilled. 


There could be no better witness to the disintegrating effect 
of the principle of private judgment applied to religion than 
these melancholy words. The first preachers of Christianity 
spoke and acted as if they were entrusted with the full deposit 
of faith. They knew themselves commissioned to teach the 
whole revelation of God and to ban and proscribe all error. 
They were so certain of the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
received on the day of Pentecost that they anathematized freely 
all teaching contrary to theirs, and St. Paul included in that 
ban any angel from Heaven that should venture to contradict 
him. Alas; that that less-discerning age that gave us the 
Christianity, which we still possess unchanged,—the faith once 
delivered to the Saints—should have mixed with it so much 
that is “ inessential to truth and even at variance with it,” 
should have wrongly thought that Christ was God, that man 
was fallen and needed redemption, that there was such a thing 


1 Yet, see column one,—‘ The struggle which still divides mankind, the 
struggle between science and religion.” 
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as a definite revelation, that there was a Church teaching the 
truth infallibly and mediating grace through the Sacraments. 
For from all these errors modernism has delivered us even at 
the risk of imperilling the very foundations of our spiritual lives. 
What has it given us to replace them and to further that 
integrating process whereby “the divided tints of truth’s 
spectrum,” etc., etc.? It has taken away Christ, God and 
Man, and given us in His stead—Plato, and Dean Inge as his 
prophet. This is literally what the essayist proffers as “a 
countervailing principle.“ In place of the Church, man-made 
and crumbling, Dean Inge ‘‘ shadows forth [in his ‘ Platonic 
Tradition in English Religious Thought ’] a religious attitude 
to which all that science may have to tell us of the past, the 
present and the future is irrelevant.” A denial of the institu- 
tional Church, a reliance on the direct guidance of God, a 
worship of the ideal, “the birth of the Christlike in the 
individual soul from day to day,” without, apparently, any 
help from dogma or grace—this is what is proposed to us. We 
are to live in the Church of the Spirit, far above the changing 
and transient, the battle of creeds and the worship of “a 
miraculous past.” “God is Love; His Kingdom is within 
you,”—and therefore, with the modernist’s genius for seizing 
only half a truth, not outside. A “ Cambridge Platonist,” 
one John Smith, is quoted to the following effect, as a witness 
against the institution of the Church—those mere contem- 
poraries, the Apostles, being brushed aside :— 


Our Saviour would not while he was here on earth draw 
up the Divine truth into any system or body, nor would 
His disciples after Him. His main scope was to promote a 
holy life. He hangs all true acquaintance with divinity 
upon the doing of God’s will. 


Except, apparently, when God’s will involvesthe acceptance of 
a code of doctrine. It is a standing wonder how these heretics 
can so fly in the face .of all history and tradition regarding 
Christian origins except'‘on the hypothesis that they think 
history and tradition have been so hopelessly corrupted as to be 
utterly unreliable. Even so, on what do they rely in their 
dogmatic pronouncements. Reason itself would suggest that, 
having a message from God to deliver to all mankind, Christ 
would take measures to secure its accurate transmission to 
successive generations. A code of law cannot survive unless 
embodied in some permanent society. To deny the institu- 
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tional Church is equivalently to deny Christ—which, indeed, 
our modernist goes on to do, in the midst of the customary 
smoke-cloud of verbiage. That the Catholic Church has 
transmitted God’s revelation, unchanged in substance but in 
ever-growing detail, is a fact of history and observation. How 
it has fared outside in “the Church of the Spirit,’”’ let the 
essayist testify :-— 


Take the thought that is uppermost in all our minds at 
Christmas—the story of the miraculous birth of Christ. 
This is to many the corner-stone of faith : to others it is a 
beautiful parable: to others again—deeply as they may 
treasure the rich transfiguring poetry with which human 
imagination has dressed it—it is, in substance, a parable 
which, in the effort to heighten our conceptions of holiness 
and of purity, lowers them (!) These last even believe that 
the light of Christ’s life and the loveliness of His example 
would have greater efficacy than they have now if they were 
held to have been attained under conditions in which the 
rest of mankind strive and fail, and they grieve [we are not 
spared this nauseating touch—they grieve, forsooth] to 
think that in the impulse to exalt His sinlessness the Church 
should have cast a slur on human passion. ... . 


But we need not affront our readers further with the out- 
pourings of the mind of “ the animal man ”’ and its carnal ideals. 
Christ, they say, would be more helpful to us if He, too, had 
fallen and sinned! Enough for us St. Paul’s declaration that 
our Lord, though God, ‘‘ was tempted in all things as we are 
yet without sin”: we find His sinlessness no bar to the 
inspiration of His example in all the trials of life. 

The unbeliever throws off the mask more fully as he reaches 
the end of this strange Christmas homily. “The Church of the 
Spirit ” (he cries) “‘ the Religion of the Spirit, is as little con- 
cerned to deny the particularities of the faith of others as to 
define its own. ... Every year as it passes [is not this the 
hopefulness of the tailless fox ?] makes it more difficult for a 
reflective mind to rest loyally within the boundaries of the old 
beliefs.” And he goes on to praise the poor “‘ comprehensive ”’ 
Church of England as the one institution capable of including 
these reflective, but singularly ineffective, minds. With much 
more truth might the Catholic urge that the passing years see 
the entry into the Fold of “ reflective minds” of every class, 
who, having some idea of logic, know that, if God has revealed 
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himself at all, the Catholic Church is the only true guardian and 
exponent of His revelation, that her doctrine is in harmony with 
reason and experience, consistent in itself and wonderfully 
ennobling, having its practical justification, too, in the lives of 
the Saints, the moral élite of mankind. So determined is the 
modernist to read his own narrow views into the phenomena of 
the age, that he has to ignore the majestic history of the 
Catholic Church, her actual persistence, her indestructibility, 
her adaptability to every type of culture and every stage of 
development, her steadfast insistence on the unchanging moral 
law, which alone preserves the integrity of the family, the 
stability of the State, the fabric of civilization. Fancy 
trying to convert the heathen by means of this shifting 
modernist Gospel message? What has this nebulous system 
of negations and surmises and hesitations and suggestions, that 
is “‘ so little inclined to define its faith,’”’ to offer to the needy, 
the sick, the tempted, the restless, the ignorant, the dis- 
illusioned, the oppressed? Listen to its joyful tidings of hope ! 
“ The future may well hold a greater misery and greater happi- 
ness than any we now know”’! This is as far as the new 
Religion of the Spirit can venture? To this has come the 
ecstatic prospect of gaining God and Heaven, the dread possi- 
bility of losing both, that give life its meaning. With these 
dubieties this “ spiritual Church,”’ which has “ confidence that 
it will survive the creeds ”’ sets out to conquer the forces of evil 
and to heal the corruptions of man’s heart. “‘Theremayormay 
not be a hereafter; therefore, take no thought of that possi- 
bility.” “ Religion is not the preparation for an unknown 
future : it is the knowledge of a present reality.”” Our sapper 
of solemn creeds is ever at his false antitheses, his partial truths. 
Religion, of course, is both ; it is the knowledge of our present 
status and duties that equips us with the prerequisites of pre- 
paring for a future life. ‘‘ Lay up treasure in Heaven,” says the 
Saviour. “ We have here no abiding city,”’ says His Apostle. 
Vain words to this new evangelist, chosen by The Times to 
pen a Christmas message to the nation. 
JOSEPH KEATING. 





A WEIRD EXPERIENCE 


sk reader may picture a small cottage of the 
* fifteenth century, consisting of ground floor and one 
storey, a gabled roof, its doorway under a porch, 
a large window on each side of the door, a small window 
on the inside of the porch on the right hand as one faces 
the door. The cottage was strongly and heavily built, its 
door of thick oak, on the right of which hung suspended 
outside a large brass bell worked by a straight rod about 
three feet in length. Both bell and rod could be seen easily 
from the small window inside the porch. 

The cottage stood back a little from the road, with a 
small garden in front. The road was long and straight, 
open to the fields on each side. There was no entrance to 
the cottage except by the front door. 

At the back there was a solid stone wall surrounding a 
large garden, and within this garden, close to the house, a 
thick yew hedge in the shape of the three sides of a square, 
two of the sides coming close up to the walls of the cottage 
and thus cutting off a smaller area from the garden as a 
whole. 

About twelve years ago a lady and her young daughter 
living in London, needed a change of air, for the child, then 
eleven years of age, was recovering from a severe attack of 
influenza. They had then no country house of their own, 
but a friend offered hers, an offer that was gladly accepted. 
The owner had often sent her children there to convalesce 
after illness or for their holidays, so that the cottage, des- 
cribed above, was in good repair and suitable in every way 
for the mother and her child. There was no need to take 
servants, as the owner’s housekeeper lived in the village close 
by and would attend to the two visitors. 

Mother and daughter went there on Easter Eve, arriving 
at about four o'clock in the afternoon. On their arrival at 
the cottage they were met by the housekeeper, an old- 
fashioned servant dressed in a stiff black dress, who, opening 
the front door, showed them into the dining-room. To the 
right and in the corner they noticed a door leading into a 
very small sitting-room. It was from the window of this 
small room that one could look into the porch and see the 
bell. In the dining-room facing the front door there was 
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another door leading to a passage built of stone. Down this 
passage on the left was the kitchen, on the right the pantry 
and other offices, unusually large for so small a cottage. At 
the end of the passage was a door, half glazed and heavily 
barred, that led to the inner garden enclosed by the yew 
hedge. Inside the passage on the extreme left a small door 
opened directly on tothe first step of an almost perpendicular 
staircase with a low wicket-gate at the top. 

The rooms above were the sleeping-rooms. These com- 
prised a large room facing the wicket-gate, on the left of 
the gate a smaller room, and further along the passage there 
were two other rooms, a servant’s room and a box room. 
Everything had been arranged by the old servant for the 
comfort of the visitors. 

When mother and daughter had finished tea, the servant 
knocked, entered the room, and said: “I’m sorry, ma’am, I 
shall not have the pleasure of waiting on you, but I suffer 
a great deal from my heart and my doctor has forbidden me 
all exertion, especially that of going up stairs. However, 
I have a young daughter-in-law, Annie, who has lately lost 
her first child. It will be good for her to have some occu- 
pation. She will look after you, and as she was in service 
before her marriage she will, I am sure, make you very 
comfortable.” 

The lady agreed to this arrangement quite readily and the 
old servant left them and went home. Shortly after, Annie 
came and took the orders for the next few days. After a 
few minutes’ conversation she said: “I suppose, ma’am, you 
will not mind spending the night in the cottage alone? You 
won't be nervous I hope?” 

“Not in the least,” replied the lady. “I shall not be 
nervous, but why should we be alone? Are you not staying 
with us?” 

‘“‘Well,ma’am, I must go home now to get my husband's tea 
ready and look after him. But I'll leave your supper ready 
in the little sitting-room, and I'll be back at seven o'clock 
to-morrow morning.” 

The lady thought this quite reasonable and assented. Im- 
mediately Annie asked for the second time: “You'll not be 
nervous, ma'am?” Again the same reply was given. As 
Annie left the room to get the supper ready she asked for 
the third time: “You are sure, ma’am, that you'll not be 
nervous being alone all night?” 
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“No,” said the lady, “I shall certainly not be nervous, 
but why do you keep on asking me?” 

“Oh! there’s no reason at all, ma'am,” said Annie. “I 
only didn’t know whether a London lady not used to the 
country” and accustomed to a household of servants would 
dislike being in a house alone.” 

The lady smiled, and said she was in the habit of spending 
a considerable part of each year in the country, and had no 
dislike to being in a house alone, although, as a fact, she had 
never been so before. 

Annie in no way suggested that there was anything to be 
afraid of in this cottage any more than in another lonely 
house, and she left no impression whatever of any uneasiness 
or apprehension on the mind of either mother or daughter. 
She prepared the supper, showed them where the front door 
key was left, wished them good-night and went home. 

Mother and daughter went upstairs at once, unpacked, 
made all ready for the night, returned to supper downstairs, 
and, after a short interval, retired to go to bed, feeling 
perfectly at their ease and very contented with the cottage. 
The large room had been made ready for the mother, the 
small one to the left for the child. As, however, the child 
was not accustomed to sleep in a room by herself, the mother 
thought it best to remove the little bed into her own room. 
It was a small truckle bed, light and easy to move. They 
lifted it quite easily and slid it towards the door. It was 
half through the doorway, the mother at its head, the child on 
the landing at its foot, when it suddenly became strangely 
heavy as if a heavy body had lain down upon it. They 
could not move it an inch, though they used all their force. 
It was not jammed in the doorway nor was there any obstacle 
on the floor, for the boards were quite smooth. Astonished, 
they examined the bed and the space all around it, the feet 
and the floor. There was nothing visible that should prevent 
its moving. It had become like a dead leaden weight. At 
this moment, for the first time, the mother began to feel 
very uneasy. The affair was so unaccountable. However, 
after a violent effort they at last succeeded in dragging the 
bed into the larger room, set it by the fire, locked the door 
and went to bed. 

The child, all this time, was quite unsuspicious of any- 
thing wrong; a child would be, and, once in bed, she soon 
fell asleep. But the mother was filled with an indefinable 
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fear, and lay awake restless all night, listening to the rhyth- 
mical breathing of her child; no other sound reached her 
ears for the night was perfectly still. 

In the morning Annie arrived at the time appointed, came 
up to the bedroom, wished them good morning, and asked 
if they had had a quiet night. The little girl answered for 
both: “Oh, yes, Annie. We've had a very good night. It's 
a dear little cottage and we like it so much.” 

Annie replied: “I am very glad you were so comfortable, 
Miss.” 

This was Easter Day. After lunch, mother and daughter 
went for a short walk. On their return, as they approached 
the cottage, they were very surprised to see Annie walking 
up and down outside, and when they came to her she merely 
said that she too was taking a little fresh air. The proceeding 
seemed a little strange, but nothing more was said and they 
all entered the cottage. After tea, Annie again excused her- 
self, and asked if she might be allowed to return home after 
setting the supper, as she wished to spend the evening with 
her husband. Her request was, of course, readily granted. 
She did not repeat her strange question this time, but after 
setting supper in the small sitting-room she went home. 

Mother and daughter had found the air so pleasant that 
a little later in the evening they went out again before supper. 
As soon as it was growing dusk they returned, feeling quite 
cheerful and perfectly content to remain in the cottage alone. 
In the bright day-time the mother had lost sight of the un- 
pleasant experience of the previous night, whilst the child 
was full of delight at the new surroundings. 

In this frame of mind they entered the cottage, but hardly 
had they crossed the threshold when, without any premoni- 
tion and for no apparent reason, there fell on both of them 
at the same moment a most dreadful feeling of terror. They 
felt as though they could neither stand still nor yet go for- 
ward or backward. The sensation was appalling. Neither 
of them said a word of this fear to the other at the time; but 
with an effort they entered the little sitting-room and sat 
down to a light supper. The mother found she could not eat 
nor drink anything. After a moment or two she looked at the 
child’s plate, saw that she was not eating, and told her to 
sit up and eat her supper that they might both go to bed. 
After a few moments she perceived again that the child 
had not even begun, and told her a little sharply to get on 
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with her supper. It was no use, the food lay untouched and 
the mother now saw that her daughter had turned ghastly 
pale. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 

The child replied that she did not know but that she felt 
dreadfully frightened. 

“Why?” said the mother. ‘What can you possibly be 
afraid of in this dear little cottage? You were saying only 
this morning how much you liked it.” 

As she spoke, the bell rang. 

“That must be Lady ——,” said the mother, “she said 
’ she would come to see us shortly after our arrival. How 
very kind of her!” 

She went to the door, opened it quickly but found no one 
there. She looked up and down the road. No one was 
in sight. She closed the door and returned. 

“Who was it?” asked the child. 

“No one,” replied the mother. ‘‘ We must have been mis- 
taken. The bell cannot have rung.” 

“Oh! but it did,” replied the child. “ We heard it quite 
clearly. We could not have been mistaken.” 

“We must have been mistaken,” repeated the mother. 
“The bell obviously could not have rung as there was no one 
there to ring it.” 

She had no sooner spoken than the bell rang again, much 
louder than before. Again the mother went to the door. 
There was no one there; there was no one in the road. Mys- 
tified beyond measure and not a little apprehensive she re- 
turned to the sitting-room. She was no sooner there than 
the bell began to ring again, this time with great violence. 
Looking out of the little window that gave on to the porch 
the lady saw the bell-rod moving rapidly up and down, no 
hand touching it, whilst the bell clanged unceasingly. Then 
the door slowly opened, although it had been locked and 
bolted, and the mother heard, to her amazement and terror, 
the sound of heavy footsteps coming into the cottage, like 
the tramp of men carrying a weighty burden. The child, 
distracted perhaps by the clanging of the bell, heard no 
footsteps. 

Full of apprehension, the mother picked up the lamp, 
opened the sitting-room door and the door beyond it leading 
into the passage. She told the child to run upstairs without 
a moment’s delay and to lock herself inside the bedroom. 
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But the child was too terrified to obey and clung to her 
mother’s knees, thus impeding the progress of both. How- 
ever, the terror-stricken mother succeeded in dragging the 
child into the passage and then banged and bolted the front 
door. But it swung open immediately, and the tramp of feet 
seemed still to advance whilst the bell kept on ringing. 
Rushing down the passage, mother and daughter got to the 
staircase door, opened it, mounted the first step, locked the 
door behind them and stumbled up the stair. As they went 
they heard the door behind them open of itself. Reaching 
the bedroom they locked the door and piled articles of fur- 
niture against it. 

Suddenly all noise ceased. A death-like silence fell upon 
the cottage. The trembling pair remained quiet and speech- 
less for a few minutes, then began to prepare for rest, hoping 
that they were quit of this inexplicable and fearful exper- 
ience. Up to this point the child had heard no footsteps but 
only the loud pealing of the bell. Now, on a sudden, she 
too heard footsteps, this time ascending the stairs. She 
looked so white that her mother asked her what was the 
matter. 

“Oh! mother, some people are coming upstairs. I hear 
them quite plainly.” 

“Nonsense,” said the mother, who at that moment noticed 
nothing. “How can people be coming upstairs when there’s 
no one in the house?” 

“But, mother, I hear them plainly. Listen!” 

Now the sound was unmistakable. Painfully up the stairs 
pounded the weighty tread, and just as it seemed to reach 
the landing outside, horrors! the locked and barricaded door 
itself flew open, scattering the furniture that lay against it. 
And to put a crown on their terror, the brass bell began to 
peal again, filling the cottage with its uproar. Hardly know- 
ing what she was doing, but impelled by the maternal in- 
stinct of saving her child, the mother threw a coat over her 
daughter and, covering herself with a wrap of some sort, 
she snatched the lighted candle from the table—the lamp 
had been extinguished—and, together with the child, plunged 
somehow down the steep stairway and rushed from the house, 
pursued by the footsteps and almost deafened by the bell. 

The instant they got outside the cottage, to their astonish- 
ment, all fear fell as suddenly from them as, in the first 
instance, it had come upon them. They felt strangely calm 
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and began to wonder at their recent experiences. All sounds 
ceased. They were in the road; notasoul about; everything 
as peaceful as the country can be on a quiet Easter evening. 
Their adventure had been crowded into a short space of 
time; it now seemed a thing long passed. However, return 
to the cottage was unthinkable, so they went a little distance 
along the road till they saw a light some hundreds of yards 
away, off the roadside. This they made for, across fields 
and water and a garden plot, and found it came from a 
cottage window. An old, old woman opened to their knock, 
.and, despite their dishevelled appearance, received them 
kindly, and took them into the inner room, where, in an 
alcove, there was a bed on which a very old man was lying. 
“You are the lady from London,” the old woman said. “Is 
anything the matter?” 

The lady told her what they had gone through. Then the 
old woman turned to her husband and said: “ You hear that, 
John? The bell! the bell! The ladies have heard the 


bell!" ‘Hold your tongue, woman,” said the old man, “ it’s 
all an old wife’s tale. Some of those mischievous boys, I 
reckon.” “Oh! no,” said the lady, “there were no boys. 


There was no one at the door and no one in the road.” 

“London ladies,” growled the old man, “ not used to the 
country. There’s nothing the matter with the cottage.” 

As there was no room for mother and daughter, the old 
woman directed them to the cottage of the housekeeper, 
which they found with great difficulty, and, indeed, only 
succeeded because they saw the shadow of the old servant 
passing across the lighted window-blind. Once there, the lady 
retold her experiences. Whereupon Annie, the servant, said 
to her mother-in-law: “There! What did I tell you? I said it 
was wicked to let these ladies sleep in that cottage alone.” 

“Not another word,” said the old dame. “ You know you 
have no right to say such things. There’s nothing the matter 
with the cottage, ma’am, nothing at all.” 

All the same, there was no question of returning to the 
cottage. Annie offered to put the pair up and her husband 
was sent to lock up the deserted house. Meanwhile Annie 
found occasion to whisper: ‘ Ma’am, I don’t know what made 
you stay there. I gave you every hint I could, but I dared 
not speak plainly, as my mother-in-law would have been 
dreadfully angry.” 
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“Then,” asked the lady, “ you would not have stayed in 
the cottage yourself?” 

“Not for anything, ma'am; you must have noticed this 
afternoon that I was walking up and down outside when you 
returned. I would not stay in that cottage alone for five 
minutes.” 

On the following day the question arose, What to do next? 
The friend who had lent the cottage to mother and daughter 
was anxious to sell a good deal of the property, including 
the cottage. If the visitors had gone away abruptly after 
two days it might have done a grave injury to their friend. 
They therefore arranged for Annie and her husband to re- 
main with them in the cottage for the rest of the time. 
Nothing unusual was heard in the cottage during the remain- 
ing weeks. Annie, however, would never stay alone in the 
cottage, not even in the day-time. 

The visitors tried to find out what was wrong with the 
cottage; but, though everyone in the village seemed to know, 
as they too plainly showed, by veiled hints and their ill-dis- 
guised discomfort when asked, no one would speak out 
plainly. At last, just before they returned to London, an 
old woman travelling about the country with lace to sell, 
told them that three or four hundred years ago a dreadful 
deed had been committed in those parts, and on ‘Easter 
night the body of the murdered man had been carried into 
the cottage and buried in the garden. Since then, she added, 
every Easter night these sounds, the pealing bell and the 
footsteps, can be heard, but during the rest of the year all is 
quiet. 

Happenings such as these are amongst the unexplained 
mysteries of life. The facts recorded are true in every par- 
ticular; the evidence for them is first-hand, and the account 
is vouched for by the two who shared in the dreadful ex- 
perience. 

If one spoke to mother or daughter of hallucination, col- 
lective or individual, they would smile, for although one 
might conceivably make a present of the bell-ringing and 
the footsteps to the sceptical critic, no hallucination can open 
bolted doors or push aside piled up furniture. 

The reader who is acquainted with the literature of similar 
visitations may class this one with the Drummer of Tedworth, 
Bealing Bells, and the Wesleys’ Old Jeffrey. 

HENRY DAVIS. 








THE BLOOD MIRACLES OF NAPLES 
° III. 


wrote from Naples in 1846, he told his correspondent: 

“We saw the liquid blood of an Oratorian Father, a 
good man but not a saint, who died two centuries ago, I 
think; and we saw the liquid blood of Da Ponte, the great 
and holy Jesuit, who, I suppose, was almost a saint.” This 
preservation of human blood for centuries in a liquid state 
is the third type of prodigy which, if not exclusively confined 
to the Kingdom of Naples, seems to have occurred more 
frequently and to have been more regarded there than 
throughout the rest of Italy or in other lands. Normally, 
blood which has once been shed separates into clot and 
serum, and unless special precautions are taken it soon putre- 
fies and becomes offensive. The medical faculty in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were no doubt ignorant 
of many facts of organic chemistry which are now familiar 
to the youngest student, but the experimental knowledge 
gained in the dissecting room of the changes which usually 
occurred in the human cadaver and its component elements 
was probably quite as thorough as that of the average general 
practitioner at the present day. Accustomed as they were 
to have recourse to bleeding in every emergency, they can 
hardly fail to have known what was the normal behaviour of 
blood which had been drained from an artery, and when we 
find them stating, as we constantly do, that certain phe- 
nomena observed in connection with these prodigies were 
inexplicable by natural causes, we can hardly doubt that 
there really was something there which transcended exper- 
ience and which even now is deserving of careful scientific 
investigation. 

Who the Oratorian Father was whose blood, still liquid 
after two centuries, was shown to Newman at Naples, I am 
unable to say. It is possible that it may have been that of 
the Oratorian Cardinal, Leandro Colloredo. But Colloredo 
had died as recently as 1709, and his death took place in 
Rome, not at Naples. None the less in the Life of this Car- 
dinal, which was printed in 1738, we have a long account of 
“the liquefaction and preservation of his blood.” The day 


I: the letter, previously cited, which Cardinal Newman 
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before his death he had been bled in the hand, and the blood 
which had been received in a glass vessel had been put aside 
and forgotten. Two days later the lay-brother bethought him 
that the vessel ought to be cleaned, but finding the blood, or 
rather presumably the plasma, already set hard, he chipped 
off certain fragments to keep as relics and put them aside in 
a phial which he locked up. Having then himself fallen ill, 
he had no opportunity of inspecting his treasure until a month 
later, when to his joy and surprise he found the phial full of 
bright liquid blood. And in this state, the author of the 
Life assures us, the contents still remained at the time of 
writing, 28 years after the good Cardinal's death. One 
detail is perhaps worth noticing, in connection with the sug- 
gestion once before made in these pages? that the coagula- 
tion of the blood may be closely related to the stiffening of 
the muscles in vigor mortis. When Colloredo died, it is 
stated that during the four days which elapsed before burial 
the corpse remained perfectly pliable in all its articulations,® 
and the same is also asserted of the body of Father Da Ponte. 

Although it is not explicitly stated, it would seem probable 
that one of the prodigies recounted in the “Lives of the 
Companions of St.Liguori” is concerned with a phial of 
liquid blood. Father Alexander de Meo, C.SS.R., who 
when preaching the Lent in 1786 had a stroke which ter- 
minated fatally, was bled immediately after he was carried 
from the pulpit; and Father Tannoja tells us that “from 
the high opinion people entertained of his sanctity, they pre- 
served the blood in several phials.” A little further on Father 
Tannoja states that: 


The President of the congregation of Nole had a bottle 
of Father Alexander’s blood in his house. One night 
his son perceived that the room in which it was kept 
was quite resplendent with light. He uttered a loud 
cry, and called all the household together. They all 
witnessed the miracle, and hurried to the spot, which 
appeared as if it was on fire, but when they reached it 
the light disappeared.‘ 


The reader will not have forgotten the details of the case 


* P.M. Puccetti, “ Vita del Cardinal Leandro Colloredo” (1738), pp. 248-9. 
? Se: Tue Mont, July, 1923, p. 33. 

3 Puccetti, “ Vita,” p.215. 

4 “Coinpznions of St. Liguori,’ pp.62 and 75. 
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of the blood of St. Andrew Avellino, a case which combines 
the features of protracted preservation in the liquid state, 
with occasional ebullitions, solidifications, and subsequent 
liquefactions. It is curious, however, to learn from no less 
a source than the treatise of Prosper Lambertini, afterwards 
Pope Benedict XIV., on the Beatification and Canoniza- 
tion of Saints,1 that these phenomena were proposed to the 
Auditors of the Rota, who at that period were entrusted with 
the investigation of such matters, as a miracle; but that the 
evidence was, practically speaking, rejected by them as in- 
adequate. They had in fact deputed Mgr.J.B.Pamphili, who 
- later became Pope as Innocent X., but was then Papal Nuntio 
at Naples, to inquire into the facts. He reported that a 
. phial of what claimed to be St. Andrew's blood was com- 
mitted to his care, that it was real blood having the smell and 
the colour of blood, but that it remained hard, as he had 
ascertained by testing it with a sharp iron probe. Further, 
he declared that he had sealed it up and kept it under lock 
and key but that it had shown no sign of any change of con- 
dition when the anniversary of St. Andrew's death came 
round. 

On the other hand we are told concerning another saintly 
Theatine, Father Francis Olympio, who died at Naples in 
1639, at the age of 80, that a flask, or rather flasks, of his 
blood not only remained permanently in a liquid state, but on 
occasion boiled. To this effect Father Silos, in the official 
chronicle of the Order, declares that he had himself seen 
a specimen which was in the possession of Prince Francis 
Cajetan, and this was still as fluid and as crimson and fresh 
in hue as if it had just been drawn from the veins of a 
living man. We also learn from the same source that Father 
Placido Pallavicini, a fellow Theatine, possessed another 
little phial, the contents of which often boiled, and that the 
boiling was usually indicative of some miracle of healing per- 
formed in the name of Padre Olympio. Finally, Silos adds 
that a third relic of the same blood, in the possession of the 
Duke of Montileone, was said to boil and froth whenever 
the company present began to talk earnestly in praise of 
Padre Olympio’s virtues. The evidence for all this, it must 
be confessed, is not very satisfactory, neither is the pro- 
venance of the blood itself well attested. It seems to have 


* See Lib. IV., Pt. I., No. 9. 
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been preserved out of veneration by a lay-brother (unnamed) 
when on one occasion Padre Olympio was being bled.! 

Much better authenticated from an evidential point of view 
are the strange blood prodigies connected with the holy 
Jesuit, Blessed Bernardino Realini. There at least we have 
multiplied testimonies given on oath and accepted in the 
process of Beatification.? Father Realini was born in Lom- 
bardy, but he migrated to Naples and was admitted into the 
Society of Jesus there by the famous Father Salmeron in 
1564. Most of his apostolic life was spent at Lecce in 
Apulia, and it was in that town, upon Neapolitan territory, 
that he died on July 2nd, 1616. During his last illness, 
which was the sequel of a fall which he ‘had at the age of 80, 
two open wounds discharged a quantity of blood, and this 
owing to the intense veneration of the people who already 
honoured him as a saint, was studiously gathered up and 
preserved in various phials by all who could procure it. It 
is stated that in some of these the blood remained for a cen- 
tury liquid and odoriferous, in others it was coagulated and 
hard, while in others again it had been known to foam and 
grow in volume until it seemed to fill the whole phial, nor- 
mally half-empty.* There is, moreover, a most extraordinary 
story of the verification of the remains of the Beato in 1711, 
95 years after his death. Already in 1634 the first tomb had 
been opened in the presence of a number of ecclesiastics and 
medical men. The body had been found partly consumed, 
but in great measure the fleshy tissues were still left. These 
were then detached from the bones and collected in two 
glass receptacles apart from the skeleton, and then all were 
enclosed in a wooden chest and once more consigned to the 
vault. In 1711 an inspection was made by Mgr. Fabricio 
Pignatelli, Bishop of Lecce, assisted by the Advocate Fiscal, 
a notary and three Canons of the Cathedral. The chest was 
brought to the surface and opened, whereupon the bones 
and the two glass receptacles were disclosed to view, 

? See J. Silos, “‘ Historiae Clericorum Regularium,” Vol. III. (1666) pp. 192— 
193; and cf. Bagatta, ‘‘ Admiranda Orbis Christiani,"”” Vol. II., p. 453, n. 41. 

* The process, for various reasons, was long protracted, and the printed 
records fill several volumes. The volume which I have specially used, has 
lost its title-page, but from internal evidence must have been printed about 


the year 1722. The facts will be found summarized on pp. 165, 168, 175 of the 
first part. 

3 Certain witnesses deposed on oath that one phial of this liquid blood 
used to boil and froth on the anniversary of Blessed Bernardino’s death, and 
also whenever it was brought into the presence of the silver reliquary contain- 
ing his tongue. “ Process,” p.165. 
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one of them unfortunately broken. In the other, how- 
ever, which was intact, the pieces of flesh were seen 
apparently in the same condition in which they had been 
placed there seventy-seven years before, but floating now in 
an inch 4nd a half of “blood.” The best physicians of the 
town, we are told, were then summoned, and they filtered 
the blood from the flesh by passing it through a linen cloth 
of fine texture. All this took place on April 2Ist, 1711, 
but on the next day two doctors, Joseph Grassi and Scipio 
Grassi his son, examined this liquid very carefully and drew 
up a formal attestation that is was human blood, pronouncing 
‘ furthermore that its preservation in such conditions was mir- 
aculous, a conclusion which was emphasized by the fact that 
it was now perceived to yield an altogether unaccountable 
fragrance. When this was reported to the Congregation of 
Rites they appointed a commission composed of the Bishop 
of Lecce, the Archbishop of Otranto, and the Bishop of 
Gallipoli to investigate the matter, and these three prelates 
after certain unavoidable delays began a series of sittings 
on July 7th, 1713, which did not terminate until Nov. 24th 
of the same year. The witnesses who had been present at 
the examination of 1711 were heard, and when the receptacle 
containing the blood which had been strained from the flesh 
at that time was placed before the commissioners it was 
found liquid, crimson in colour and foaming in such a way 
that little bubbles continually formed on the surface, burst, 
and were succeeded by others which rose from below. 
Neither was this the latest prodigy of the kind. One of 
the flasks of blood—it seems to have been some of that 
which exuded from Father Bernardino’s wounds during his 
last sickness—was (and possibly is still) kept in the cathedral 
of Lecce. In 1804 it was in the charge of Don Gaetano 
Solazzo, one of the clergy attached to the church, and it was 
his privilege to show it to visitors. He has left a written 
deposition to the effect that its preservation in a liquid state 
excited universal astonishment and was judged by all to 
be miraculous. Moreover, he records that once when he 
himself was showing it to Mgr.(Morelli, the Rector, who 
afterwards became Archbishop of Otranto, the blood, while 
the Rector knelt before it praying devoutly, began to bubble 
and froth; and he also states that on another occasion these 
ebullitions continued for twenty days. Similar testimony 
was given by nuns to whose convent the same relic on one or 
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two occasions was taken, notably in the year 1804; while a 
sworn deposition of Father David(?) M. Morea, a Jesuit, 
avers that in 1852, both on February 5th and March 27th, 
he was himself witness of an ebullition, apparently not unlike 
that which takes place when a fragment of bread is dropped 
into a glass of champagne. At the present day, or to be 
precise as far back as 1895, Father Ettore Venturi, S.J., 
who in preparing a new Life of Blessed Bernardino paid a 
visit to southern Italy with the object of examining any 
existing relics of the Beato, was unable to discover a single 
surviving specimen of his blood in a liquid state. The 
nearest trace he could find of anything of the sort was an 
attestation attached to a phial of blood preserved at Naples, 
but then quite hard, in which Mgr. Pedicini, Archbishop of 
Bari, states that this relic was brought to him by Father Dario 
Morea in April, 1869, to be authenticated, and that at that 
date it was still partly liquid but most of it congealed. 

Of all the specimens of Blessed Bernardino’s liquid blood, 
which were at one time apparently so numerous, this seems 
to be the only one now known which can be connected with 
any such tradition. It is astonishing how any tangible evi- 
dence for the supernatural flies before us the moment any 
attempt is made to track it down. At the same time it 
may be pointed out that just as the mortal flesh of many 
saints, known to have been preserved supple, incorrupt and 
almost life-like for long years after their decease, eventually 
hardens, blackens and crumbles away, so it seems only reason- 
able to expect that any similar immunity from putrefaction 
in the case of the blood, if such immunity be really granted 
in some instances, should only be temporary in its character. 
Thus in the Life of a holy Neapolitan missionary, Antonio 
de Colellis, of the Congregation of Pii Operari, we are told 
that after his death in 1654 his body remained, down to the 
time of his interment, as soft and pliable as that of an infant. 
Although the corpse was not embalmed the viscera were 
removed by a surgeon, in the course of which operation 
there was a copious flow of blood which was collected in 
sundry little phials by those present, and his biographer 
informs us that it remained “crimson and incorrupt for 
the space of some two years.”* The limitation thus intro- 


* See E. Venturi, S.J., “‘ Storia della Vita del B. Bernardino Realini,"" Roma, 
1895, pp. 292 and 402—406; and cf. the Lives, by Fathers Boero and P. E. 
Seguin, SJ. 

* P. Gisolfo, “ Vita del P. D. Antonio de Colellis"’ (1663), p. 262. 
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duced clearly shows that at the time of writing (1662) this 
seeming exemption from the normal agencies of dissolution 
had come to an end. In the case of Maria Villani, who 
died at Naples in great repute of sanctity (A.D. 1670) aged 
86, he? biographer wrote only three years after her demise, 
and he tells us that a quantity of blood which was collected 
at the autopsy performed after death, was still preserved in 
two little flasks liquid and incorrupt.t On the other hand it 
is stated concerning the Venerable Giovanni Battista di Bor- 
gogna, whose name has been mentioned in the first of these 
articles and who died at Naples in 1726, that a phial of the 
blood which flowed in great quantities when a post-mortem 
was performed, remained fluid down to the year 1864, and 
was then sent to Rome by order of Pius IX. in connection 
with the cause of his beatification. It would easily be 
possible to add other Neapolitan examples of the same class 
of phenomenon—such as, for example, are furnished by the 
Lives of the Ven. Ursula Benincasa and the Dominican, 
Father Leonard di Lettere—but there can be no particular 
object in multiplying testimonies to a manifestation which 
is in itself so negative in character. 

It must also be noticed that although Naples would cer- 
tainly seem to be the great point of departure for the anti- 
cipation of marvels likely to occur in connection with the 
blood of holy people, still the same form of preoccupation 
very readily spread into other parts of Italy. We may take, 
almost at random, the case of the Jesuit missioner, Father 
Pinamonti, who died while preaching a course of sermons 
at Orta on the Lago Maggiore in 1703. It is stated that 
the expression of his features in death was extraordinarily 
peaceful and happy. Whereupon his biographer recounts: 


There came many physicians and surgeons, drawn by 
respect for the holy father, who, struck with astonishment 
at the wonderful vivacity of colour and the serenity that 
appeared on the countenance of the deceased, determined 
to make an experiment by extracting blood from the 
left foot. When the vein was opened twelve hours after 
death, the blood issued forth of a lively colour, and 
flowed as freely as if it had proceeded from the veins 
of a living man in good health; which being about six 
ounces in weight, was partly collected in linen cloths, and 


s Marchese, “Vita di Maria Villani" (1674), p. 609. 
* Giuseppe da Roma, “ Vita del V.P. G-B di Borgogna” (1870), p. 560. 
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part preserved in a glass vessel, where it remained a 
long time without emitting any offensive smell: nor 
would the blood have ceased to flow, if the wound had 
not been closed and bandaged by the surgeon, as is done 
in the case of the living. Moreover the countenance 
of the deceased was seen to perspire, and emit an abund- 
ance of moisture which, after being repeatedly wiped 
off with handkerchiefs, returned again and did not cease 
until the body was buried. 


This of course was quite in the north of Italy. Another 
example coming from the neighbourhood of Modena may be 
taken from the life of Father Antonio Montecuccoli, who was 
elected General of the Capuchins in 1633 and died in retire- 
mentin 1648. Two days after he had breathed his last and 
when the body had already been consigned to the tomb, a cer- 
tain Doctor Pellegrini and another medical man asked to be 
allowed to enter the vault, and there with a lancet they opened 
a vein. A great flow of blood followed, which was caught 
in a vase (ampolla) and preserved. From this and also from 
another vessel in which had been kept some of the blood 
which had been drawn from him during his last illness, a 
number of smaller phials seem to have been filled which were 
treasured as relics by his devoted penitents and others. His 
biographer, writing 18 years later, declares that in one of 
these phials, the blood retained its colour and remained 
liquid for six years, but then when it became hard the pos- 
sessor dipped the little receptacle into hot water and the 
blood melted again. In another phial which belonged to 
the Marchioness Calcagnini the blood remained Jiquid four 
years, but then dried up, because, as the owner conjectured, 
she always carried it in her bosom where the little case 
which contained it was apt to get very warm. A third speci- 
men, which the same Dr. Pellegrini had himself kept when 
he bled his patient a week or more before his death, still re- 
mained liquid, crimson and free from any sort of corruption.® 
So great seems to have been the interest taken in Italy in 
marvels of this sort that we meet with an echo of them occa- 
sionally even in news-letters printed in far-away England. 
For example in the “Political State” for October, 1731, I 
find the following item of intelligence in the section en- 
titled “Advices from Italy”: 


* “ Lives of Fathers Segneri and Pinamonti,”’ in Oratorian Series, 1851, p. 309. 
* See Z. Barberi di Bologna, “ Ritratto delle Virtu e Vita del F. Antonio 
Montecuccoli" (1667), pp. 502—505. 
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We are like to have a new Jesuit Saint at Rome, viz one 
Father Galuzzi a Jesuit, who died upon the seventh of 
last month at Rome, and having in his life-time been 
famous for his piety and regularity, great numbers of 
people flocked to see his corpse; which concourse of 
people about his dead body, I suppose, put it into the 
heads of the Society of Jesuits at Rome to endeavour to 
set up a miracle-working saint of their order there, as 
well as the Jansenists, who have set up one lately at 
Paris.'. Accordingly the Jesuits had a mind to try an 
experiment on the body of Father Galuzzi, and after he 
had been three days dead, they ordered one of his veins 
to be opened, from whence to the astonishment of all 
the spectators there issued six drops of pure red blood ; 
so that we may expect to hear in this manner of some 
miracles wrought by the dead body of this Jesuit in a 
short time. 

Father F. M. Galluzzi was a well-known writer of Saints’ 
lives and other works of edification, but I have not had access 
to the biography by Father Memmi in which Father Gal- 
luzzi’s own history is recounted, and I am therefore unable 
to state the facts regarding this alleged hemorrhage after 
death. But to give an idea of the sarcasms indulged in by 
non-Catholic sojourners in Italy on account of the keen in- 
terest taken by the natives in blood prodigies of the kind we 
have been considering, I venture to quote further the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

Mankind are so wondrous fond of what seems to be 
wonderful, that even in the Republick of Venice, where 
superstition is not so much encouraged by the magistrates 
as the dispensers thereof would wish for, the people 
sometimes run mad after a miracle, as appears by the 
following story. The Master of the Musick belonging 
to the cathedral church of Brescia, died there about 
the beginning of last month, in great reputation of sanc- 
tity for having for 32 years past eaten nothing but herbs 
and salt, which he himself cooked over a lamp, having 
never in all that time made use of any other fire. Accord- 
ing to his will, his corpse was dressed in the habit of a 
bare-footed Carmelite and carried to St.Peter’s Church to 
be viewed for 40 hours by the people who ran thither in 
great crowds. A woman who was lame of her hands 

‘ This of course is a reference to the alleged miracles of the Deacon Paris. 
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having touched his feet was immediately cured, and 
others who had disorders in the eyes recovered their 
sight. The Friars seeing this, sent for a physician and 
a surgeon, who blooded him in the arm and foot, and 
the blood ran in great abundance, so that the people 
took their handkerchiefs and dipped them therein. They 
also cut off his hair and pieces of his habit to keep for 
relicks, and endeavoured as much as they could to pre- 
vent the burying of the corpse. But in that country the 
Government do not admit of any of those religious con- 
jurors, who in most other Catholick countries are licensed 
by law to chouse the ignorant and the simple out of their 
money and estates, and therefore they sent an order 
attended by 40 soldiers, for burying the body in the night 
time.! 

I am unfortunately unable to identify this “Master of 
the Musick at Brescia,” but while making all allowance for 
the animus of the writer, it is plain that even in Venice the 
bleeding of a corpse was popularly looked upon as a satis- 
factory test for holiness of life. After what we have pre- 
viously read in these articles, there is not the least likelihood 
that the story thus recounted was a pure invention. 

With regard to the whole problem of these blood-miracles, 
I can only confess myself to be infinitely puzzled, without 
having any definite solution to propound. The one point 
which seems to be clear is that no adequate data are yet 
available concerning the behaviour of human blood in the 
circumstances considered, either as regards the bleeding of 
a corpse after life is presumably extinct, or as regards the 
coagulation and putrefaction of small quantities, consisting 
perhaps mainly of serum, which may have been kept in tiny 
vessels. The standard treatises on medical jurisprudence 
certainly do not seem to supply any satisfactory information 
on the point. Is it not just possible that the liquefaction of 
hard clotted blood which has been shut up in the dark, the 
preservation of other specimens in the liquid state, the ap- 
parent ebullition set up after exceptional disturbance, and 
the flow from wounds inflicted after death, may all be the 
quite natural result of certain physiological conditions which 
we do not yet understand? Would it be so marvellous that in 
ascetics who have always kept the flesh in subjection to the 
spirit, the predominance of their conscious or subconscious 

' “The Political State,” May, 1733, pp. 511—512. 
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ideals and strivings should have reacted in ways unexplained 
upon the physical metabolism of the bodily envelope? 
To me, and I am convinced to all serious students of 
hagiography, the one absolutely inadmissible supposition 
is that which would require us to believe that the alleged 
blood-relics of St. John Baptist, St. Stephen, St. Lawrence, 
St. Ursula, etc., all concentrated and duplicated in this re- 
latively narrow area, are the authentic remains of the vital 
fluid which once ran in the veins of the historical personages 
who bore these names. But, if the relics are not authentic, 
how can we believe that the Divine Omnipotence year after 
- year, and many times im the year, sets aside the physical laws 
of the universe in order to gratify the curiosity or the credu- 
lity of a handful of worshippers, and thereby in some sense 
to bear witness to a lie? Inthe case of St. Januarius it might 
be pleaded that there is a real popular devotion and a simple 
faith which merits encouragement, but this certainly cannot 
be maintained of the other “miraculous” blood-relics, re- 
garding the very existence of which the vast majority of the 
population are in ignorance. And what in such case becomes 
of that which we are accustomed to regard as the law of 
the economy of miracles? 

So far as concerns the blood of St. Alphonsus Liguori, the 
difficulty about the authenticity of the relic is not of course 
so great; but still even here there is some difficulty. Father 
Tannoja, as quoted in my first article, explicitly states, and 
with emphasis, that when an attempt was made to bleed him 
after his death, no blood came, and he asserts moreover that 
the Saint himself prophesied this. None the less, Mgr. 
Nappi, the parroco, in his replies to Prof. Isenkrahe, quoted 
last month, declares that the blood came from a wound 
opened immediately after St. Alphonso’s death. Moreover, 
how is it that while no record is discoverable of any relic 
of St. Alphonso’s blood in the possession of his Redemptorist 
children, this little out-of-the-way church of S. Maria della 
Mercede should have been endowed with so precious a trea- 
sure. No sort of evidence was produced or offered by the 
parroco in confirmation of his statement that the blood was 
given to the church by the Redemptorist Father Cocle. And 
finally it is a curious fact that while Isenkrahe was given 
to understand in Rome that the liquefaction of the relic was 
a special personal favour which even the sons of St. Alphonso 
themselves hardly dared count upon and which was conse- 
quently esteemed by those so privileged as a token of in- 
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timacy which called forth the tenderest feelings of love and 
gratitude, the Professor when he actually presented himself 
in the church found that the manifestation was taken as 
a matter of course, and was hardly ever known to fail no 
matter who it was that came there. 

I have no desire to dogmatize upon a matter of so much 
perplexity, but it would seem that in these and all other 
alleged miracles prudence dictates that we should not invoke 
a supernatural explanation before the difficulties which stand 
in the way of such a solution have been fairly considered. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


POSTSCRIPT.—On account of its general resemblance with the 
St. Alphonso liquefaction, it seems worth while to summarize 
Father Meschler’s account of what is stated concerning the 
alleged blood-relic of St. Aloysius preserved in the Gesd 
Vecchio at Naples (see Meschler, “ Life of St. Aloysius Gon- 
zaga,” Part III., ch. 2). A priest of saintly life, Don Placido 
Bacher, who was born and died in Naples (¢ 1851), and who 
was Rector of that church, was given by a jeweller named 
Chiaparelli in 1837 what purported to be a relic of the blood 
of St. Aloysius contained in a tiny phial. Chiaparelli said that 
he had received it from a French general, whose name he 
did not know, in return for some work he did for him. Nothing 
could be less satisfactory than such a story from the point of 
view of authentication, for the Bollandists and the early bio- 
graphers of St. Aloysius seem never to have heard of any 
relic of this type connected with the Saint. It is however 
stated that the relic at the Gesi Vecchio authenticates itself 
every year by becoming fluid and of a bright rose colour 
from the first vespers of the feast of St. Aloysius until the 
second vespers of the octave. On the other hand Father 
Meschler admits that, as he had heard from an eye-witness, the 
same liquefaction happens frequently on quite other occasions. 
Indeed there does not seem to be a particle of evidence which 
would show that this relic behaves differently from that attri- 
buted to St. Alphonso. It is difficult not to conclude that like 
the contents of the little flask at S. Maria della Mercede, the 
Aloysius relic, normally speaking, always hardens when it is 
shut up in its cupboard, but when brought out into the light it 
begins to liquefy, and if left long enough, the whole becomes 
fluid. What one needs is some evidence to prove that if it 
were exposed during the octave of Pentecost, let us say, it 
would not liquefy just as convincingly as it does from June 
21st to June 28th. Why should Naples, which is already 
familiar with so many prodigies of the same kind, have been 
the recipient of yet another wonder-working relic whose pro- 
venance is so strangely ill-attested? 





MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
A CENTURY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS: 1825-1925. 


HE Mission of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, to the world 

and His message to mankind was, and still is, one of peace. 
To preach the Gospel of Peace was the divine commission He 
gave to His Church, and from the day of Pentecost to the present 
time she has never ceased to announce this message “ to them 
that were afar off, and to them that were nigh.”’ And although 
the kingdom of the world has always been antagonistic to the 
Kingdom of Christ and His message, the Church, possessing the 
infallible, divine pledge and promise of success, has always come 
out of the conflict conquering, and to conquer. So it was eighteen 
hundred years ago, a hundred years ago, so it is to-day. 

In order to understand the work of the Catholic Apostolate 
during the eventful hundred years from 1825 to 1925, one has to 
bear in mind the lamentable state in which both the Church and 
her mission-fields found themselves at the end of the eighteenth 
and in the beginning of the nineteenth century. Spain, Portugal 
and France, the great colonial powers, which during the previous 
three centuries had been so conspicuous by their zeal in spreading 
and supporting the faith in their colonies, had long ago abandoned 
their time-honoured traditions, and become hostile to the Church. 
Owing to the anti-Christian spirit fostered by Rationalists, Free- 
thinkers, Atheists and Encyclopedists which then prevailed in 
these countries, 3,276 Jesuit missionaries had been expelled from 
their respective fields of work by one stroke of the pen, previous 
to the suppression of the Society in 1773. In consequence of 
Gallicanism, Febronianism, Jansenism and Josephism, whose 
spirit even found its way into the sanctuary and the cloister, 
there were very few vocations for the priesthood to supply spiritual 
needs at home, and still fewer for those abroad. Subsequently 
the French Revolution swept away nearly all the Religious Orders 
and Congregations, suppressed the Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide and closed the Foreign Missionary Seminary of Paris and 
other Missionary Societies. Only five hundred missionary priests 
were left for over one million native Catholics, distributed thus : 
India (475,000), Indo-China (320,000), China (187,000), Japan 
and Korea (12,000), Africa (47,000), Oceania (3,000), South, 
Central and Northern America (80,000)—under the jurisdiction 
of thirteen Bishops and Vicars Apostolic, and these were over- 
worked and looked in vain for helpers. 
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When on the day of his accession to the throne of St. Peter, 
Pope Pius VII. (1800-1823) surveyed the world, the Church and 
her missions, he beheld but a vast and dreary waste and a heap 
of ruins, and for a time it seemed as if the missionary spirit had 
died out. When, however, peace revisited Europe, and the Holy 
See was able to resume its normal activities, Pius VII. (1814) 
restored the Society of Jesus, reopened the Missionary Seminary 
of Paris, and re-established the Congregation of Propaganda, 
Numerous and persistent were the calls for immediate help from 
the far-flung mission field—China, India, Korea, Syria, from the 
Redskins of America, the Negroes of S. Domingo. But the 
Religious Orders and Congregations and the Missionary Societies 
had first to take root again in the homeland, and to renew their 
strength. 

As Atheistic France had struck a grievous blow against the 
Apostolate of the Catholic Church in the eighteenth century, 
it was Catholic France that took the lead of the missionary revival 
in the nineteenth. In succession there arose the Picpus Society 
(1805), whose members inaugurated the Catholic Apostolate in 
the Hawaiian Islands (1827), the Society of Mary or the Marists 
(1816), who twenty years later set out to the island world of the 
Pacific, the Oblates of Mary Immaculate (1816), who sowed. the 
Gospel seed in Canada and the North West to the Polar Sea, in 
the Rocky Mountains, in Natal and Basutoland, and in Ceylon. 
When the Mohammedan barriers of Northern Africa had been 
broken down in 1830, France also gave to the Church three pioneer 
Missionary Societies, whose members devote their apostolic work 
to the Negro and Arab races, i.e., the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost (1848), the Society of Lyons (1856), and the White Fathers 
(1868). Besides many others, such as the Oblates of St. Francis 
of Sales (1836), of Troyes (1872), France has also been the home- 
land of many Missionary Societies of the Sacred Heart, of which 
that of Issoudun (1854) is the best known. 

Practically speaking, the work of the Catholic Apostolate was 
resumed in an orderly fashion after the Association of the 
Propagation of the Faith (A.P.F.) had been founded in 1822, 
for this great body, by the publication of the “ Annals” and 
the voluntary contributions it collected, gave the missions inspira- 
tion and support. The first contingent to leave home was formed 
of a few members of the Picpus Society, who in 1827 inaugurated 
the Apostolate in Oceania, being joined by the Marists in 1834. 
In 1833, Father Roothaan, General of the Society of Jesus, 
issued a stirring appeal to its members for volunteer workers, 
and the appeal was answered promptly and generously. Jesuits 
have since then emulated their early extension, having spread to 
the missions in North and South America, the Indies, East and 
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West, and many parts of Africa. The Missionary Society of 
Paris resumed its work with renewed fervour in the Far East— 
Siam and Laos, Cambodia and Cochin-China, Korea and Japan, 
Manchuria and Tibet, Burma and China. 

The lead of France was followed by Italy, where were instituted 
the Pious Society of the Missions (Pallottinians, 1835) and the 
Salesians of Don Bosco (1859) ; Holland followed with the Society 
of the Divine Word of Steyl (1875), whilst Germany gave the 
Salvatorians (1881), the St. Benedict’s Missionary Society of 
St. Ottilien (1886), and the Missionaries of Marianhill. From 
1850 onwards, Missionary Congregations, Societies and Seminaries 
have been started in nearly every country of Europe and the 
United States, and are to be found in Rome, Turin, Parma, 
Verona, Milan, Mill Hill, Maryknoll, Galway, Almonte, Burgos, 
Barcelona, Coimbra, Immensee and Scheutveld. The old Orders, 
Augustinians, Benedictines, Capuchins, Carmelites, Dominicans 
and Franciscans, together with those of later date—Jesuits and 
Lazarists, Passionists and Redemptorists—have also placed 
themselves at the disposal of Propaganda to take an active share 
in the Apostolate of the Church, following the example of their 
religious brethren of the early and later Middle Ages, in pre-and 
post-Reformation times. One and all were, and are, striving to 
train a native clergy in their respective mission fields with more 
or less success. 

It would be difficult and not a little tedious to recount all the 
names of the various brotherhoods and sisterhoods, both foreign 
and native, which have been founded during the century and 
take an active share in the religious, social, educational and 
charitable work of the missions. There are to-day some fifty-two 
Religious Orders and Societies, and sixteen Congregations of 
secular priests spread over some 400 mission-fields, divided into 
Archbishoprics and Bishoprics, Vicariates and Prefectures Apos- 
tolic, and Missions with a total missionary staff of 8,196 foreign 
and 4,516 native priests, 3,187 foreign and 732 native brothers, 
12,944 foreign and 11,158 native sisters, assisted by 65,640 native 
helpers, teachers and catechists. Over 220 Auxiliary Societies 
are working behind the front line to provide for the material 
well-being of the soldiers of Christ, whilst their zeal is kept alive 
and promoted by an international Catholic missionary literature 
of some 400 periodicals. 

And when we survey the mission-field itself during the last 
hundred years, we see that the Apostolate has always been carried 
out by the Church, as was her Master’s on earth, in the face of 
moral and material obstacles of every sort, and at the price of 
sacrifice and suffering. Persecution, often resulting in the martyr- 
dom of missionary and convert alike, has arisen, caused, for 
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instance, by the quarrels between the Portuguese Padroado and 
the Holy See in India (1838-57-86), by the anti-Christian policy 
of emperors, kings and mandarins in China, Cochin-China, Tonkin, 
Annam, Japan and Korea, by Mohammedan fanaticism in Africa 
and Dutch East India, and last but not least by anti-Catholic 
bigotry, fostered by Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Shintoism, 
Lamaism. To this in these latter years must be added the 
“national animosity’ of belligerent nations during the Great 
War, whose politicians either forced the missionaries into the 
firing line, or deported “ alien enemies,’’ much to the disedification 
of both Pagans and Mohammedans, and to the great detriment 
of the faith. The upheaval caused by the war, both at home 
and in the missions, the new race and colour problem, manifesting 
itself in Africa and Oceania, in China, Indo-China and India, the 
national tendencies and the anti-foreign attitude of the coloured 
races in regard to the pretended superiority of the white ruling 
colonial powers, have been instrumental in making the ecclesiastical 
authorities realize the urgent necessity of providing more numerous 
native clergy for the work of the Catholic Apostolate. All the 
recent Popes have been active in supplying this need. We find 
this policy plainly described and strongly recommended in the 
Apostolic Letter, Maximum illud of Pope Benedict XV. (r1grg9), 
and in the Encyclical, Rerum Ecclesiae, of Pope Pius XI. (1926), 
documents which may rank as the Magna Charta of the Catholic 
Apostolate in the twentieth century. Strongly condemning 
Nationalism or Europeanism as “ pestis teterrima A postolatus,” 
they appeal to the Catholic world at large, bishops, priests and 
laity, to take an active part in the conversion of non-Christians 
by supporting the Association of the Propagation of the Faith, 
the Holy Childhood, the Opus Sti Petri, the Society of St. Peter 
for the Education of a Native Clergy, and the Unio Cleri pro 
Missionibus. They fully realize that if once the leaders of Christ’s 
army everywhere take a lively and active interest in this portion 
of the Apostolate of the Church—‘ The Last Will and Testament 
of Christ ”—and explain its importance to the faithful, the latter 
in their turn will whole-heartedly espouse the missionary cause, 
and will transform that interest into sympathetic and generous 
support. “ Mission Weeks” and “ Sundays,” Missionary Con- 
gresses and Exhibitions, National and International, and especially 
the Vatican Missionary Exhibition in 1925, have been the outcome 
of this movement. One thing still remains to be realized in the 
future, i.e., the formation of a standing International Missionary 
Committee to safeguard and protect the interests of the Catholic 
Apostolate throughout the world. 

The following table gives in round numbers the state of the 
missions in 1925, a wonderful advance on that of a century ago, 
but still, in view of the numbers still to be evangelized, not a 
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picture to promote complacency. It is taken from the admirable 
Manuel des Missions Catholiques, by Fr. Arens, S.J. :-— 


THE CATHOLIC MISSION FIELD. 


e Australia, 

Asia. Africa. America. etc. 
Native Catholics 6,584,000 2,293,700 2,173,000 905,220 
Catechumens 677,500 817,740 11,936 27,289 
Non-Christians 887,000,000 121,000,000 7,000,000 52,000,000 
Priests : Total 7,841 2,769 1,321 781 
Native 3,873 145 66 II 
Brothers : Foreign 463 543 80 150 
Native 386 81 — 34 
Sisters : Foreign 3,909 5,537 2,153 1,345 
Native 9,225 966 694 273 
Stations -_ 46,288 15,717 1,908 2,484 
Churches... 25,340 14,860 1,930 2,390 


The number of Catholics—natives only—now about twelve 
millions, is small in comparison with the one thousand million 
of non-Christians of a total population of the world—some 1,625 
millions. Twelve thousand priests is a reasonable supply for 
twelve million Catholics. But each has an indefinite host of 
non-Catholics to evangelize. Africa, for instance, has one priest 
for every 400 Catholics, but that means one for every 82,000 
non-Christians ; Oceania, one for every 300 Catholics and 110,000 
pagans; Japan, one priest for every 880 Catholics and 220,000 
non-Christians, andsoon. However, anyone who follows carefully 
the fortunes of the Catholic Apostolate throughout the pagan 
world since 1900, and especially in China and Africa, cannot 
help witnessing the finger of God. In the quarter of a century 
the Catholic Church in China has added to her children a million 
and a quarter souls, whilst the number of native priests has 
doubled. The appointment of Apostolic Delegates to China, 
India, Africa, Japan and other parts of the world, instead of 
letting the missions depend on the “ protection ” of some foreign 
State, has given unity and direction to missionary labours, and 
tends to remove the natural prejudices and fears of pagan rulers 
and nations about foreign invasion. But the most promising 
step of all has been the recent erection of a native hierarchy in 
China. Please God, the next century of Catholic missionary 
endeavour will witness developments great beyond comparison 
with the last, if only those at home do their duty. 


DOM MATERNUS, O.S.B. 
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“ CONTINUITY” AND CONTROVERSY. 


E are all familiar with the continuity myth, as it is held 

by those who style themselves ‘“‘ Anglo-Catholics” and 
who have somehow persuaded themselves that, notwithstanding 
the more than emphatic rejection by the English Reformers, not 
only of the name of the Mass, but of the whole doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, nevertheless those very men, who, like 
Jewel, for instance, reviled this doctrine in terms of unmeasured 
abuse, continued to offer this same Holy Sacrifice and, quite 
unconsciously and in spite of their own intention, handed on to 
their successors those very powers of the Catholic priesthood 
which all the while they so contumeliously repudiated. This 
strange theory has been so often and so ably dealt with in the 
pages of THE MonTH that only the persistence of the error could 
justify a return to the subject. Meanwhile it is well to remember 
that there is another form of the continuity myth which is held 
and taught by men of a quite different “ school of thought ”’ (to 
use the current jargon), who no less than “‘ Anglo-Catholics ”’ have 
their place within the comprehensive borders of the Anglican 
Establishment. The story of a recent storm in a local teacup may 
serve to illustrate the matter, and may give occasion for some 
remarks on the uses and purpose of Catholic controversy. 

On January 23rd, the Dean of Worcester, preaching in his 
Cathedral, assured his hearers that “ there was no break at the 
Reformation, as some people imagined.” And, in a subsequent 
discourse, he explained this to mean, in substance, that what was 
rejected by the Reformers was no more than a jumble of medieval 
superstitions, the shedding of which left the essentials of the 
Christian faith intact: essentials which, moreover, must be so 
interpreted as to be “in harmony with the spirit of the age,” 
and therefore liable to modification in the course of time. 

Now this is, in itself, an intelligible “ view,” open, of course, to 
refutation, as it has often been refuted, on theological grounds. 
But it would hardly call for mention here were it not that the 
Dean has thought fit to support it by so outrageous a travesty of 
history that it taxes one’s credulity to believe that he was not 
merely presuming on the abysmal ignorance of his hearers. Having 
cited a couple of examples of peaceful though uncanonical succes- 
sions to the See of Worcester under Henry VIII., he leaves them 
to understand that the Reformation proceeded by a succession of 
incidents which passed in “the customary orderly manner.” 
Called to order rather sharply on the following Sunday by a 
Catholic priest, the Dean now admits the occurrence, in the course 
of the Reformation, of sundry “ regrettable incidents,”” of course 
on both sides. This somewhat grudging admission is, however, 
prefaced with a paragraph in which the Dean very strongly depre- 
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cates “controversy, especially pulpit controversy, which,” he 
says, ‘‘ does not advance the cause of Christ, and does not tend 
to edification.”” Nor is it to be doubted that these words, with 
their congruous context, will have found a sympathetic echo in 
the mirtds of many of the Protestants of Worcester, and even, it 
may be feared, in those of some Catholics, and will have conveyed 
the impression that what a local paper calls the “ attack on the 
Dean ” was uncalled for and vexatious. 

Now the Dean’s dislike of “‘ controversy, and especially pulpit 
controversy,” is easily understood. It is, from his point of view, 
much ado about nothing, i.e., about mere points of dogma, and 
is only irritating and upsetting. If God’s truth must be “ in har- 
mony with the spirit of the age,”” what is the use of arguing about 
it? The spirit of the age may be allowed to take care of itself. 
Unconsciously, too, the Dean may be swayed by another motive 
or consideration. Living, as he does, in the comfortable enjoy- 
ment of no inconsiderable share in the material proceeds of the 
Reformation, one could hardly expect him to be disposed to look 
with favour on any attempt to set forth that chapter of history 
in its true light, as that sturdy Protestant, William Cobbett, did 
nearly a century ago. 

Far otherwise is it with us as Catholics. To us the integrity of 
the faith is of prime importance. To us every portion of the 
divine revelation, as declared by the Church, is essential, even 
though not all dogmas are equally fundamental. But to assume 
the right to determine what is essential and what is not, is a kind 
of presumption abhorrent to a Catholic. Our ancestors, staunch 
in their allegiance to the Catholic faith in its integrity, were 
despoiled of everything in the material order on which Royal 
robbers and other ruffians (or obsequious officials) dared to lay 
their hands ; but the treasure of the faith they kept as a sacred 
inheritance. To help our spiritually impoverished brethren to 
recover their rightful share in this inheritance is, or should be, 
our dearest wish. And in view of the danger arising from an undue 
though perfectly natural distaste for controversy on the part of 
some even of ourselves, a distaste which is only too closely akin 
to apathy, it may be well to point out that a large proportion of 
what is popularly called “ controversy,” on the Catholic side, is 
not, in the strict sense of the term, controversy at all, but is a 
plain statement of incontrovertible historical facts. And it should 
hardly be necessary to add by such statements of historical fact, 
as well as by the use of theological principles and arguments, a 
speaker or writer may help to clear away one at least of the many 
obstacles to conversion. It is, of course, true, that no convert 
was ever made by controversy, but only in the sense in which it 
may be said that no harvest was ever raised by spade-work. The 
spade or the plough breaks the soil and prepares it for the recep- 
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tion of the seed. And so with Catholic controversy, whether in 
the popular or in the stricter sense of the term. 

Now among the facts which it is important to remember and 
useful to emphasize, though it is too often forgotten or over- 
looked, is this, that after Henry VIII. had, with the help of a 
subservient Parliament, asserted the Royal Supremacy, and after 
Edward VI. similarly aided, had extended the exercise of the 
Supremacy into the domain of doctrine and worship, Mary’s 
Parliament, possibly not less subservient, but having at least 
the same authority as those of Henry and Edward, not only 
made humble and contrite suit to the Pope for pardon for that 
*‘ break ’”’ which, as the Dean of Worcester assures us, had never 
taken place, and for absolution from the censures attached to 
the sin of heresy and schism, but also, by a single repealing Act, 
abrogated the whole of the anti-Catholic and anti-Papal legislation 
of the two preceding reigns, from 1534 onwards. So that, as 
has more than once been pointed out in the pages of THE MONTH, 
if Elizabeth was to carry to its conclusion the work of Protestant 
“ Reform,” she must needs make a completely fresh start. 

This she hastened to do at the very outset of her reign, again 
not without the help of Parliament. By the reassertion of the 
Royal Supremacy, and by making a complete sweep of the whole 
bench of Bishops (Kitchin excepted), she introduced a new form 
of government. By the reintroduction of Edward’s second 
Book of Common Prayer she inaugurated a new form of public 
worship. And by the reintroduction of the Edwardine “ Articles 
of Religion” (though these were not fully revised till 1571) she 
established, so far as she could, a new system of doctrine. New, 
I mean, by comparison and contrast with the Catholic faith as 
held till 1534, and again, officially at least, under Mary. 

And what of the men whom Elizabeth intruded into the places 
of the bishops whom she had deprived, and into the sees that 
were vacant at the time of her accession? Men whom she warned 
that as she had made them so she could unmake them; men 
whose ministrations she herself, on her deathbed, scornfully 
rejected ; men whose wives she all but insulted? The question 
as to their “ ecclesiastical ” status is, though very easily answered, 
none the less of crucial importance; and this for the simple 
reason that from them, by lineal succession, every Anglican 
clergyman, whether he enjoys the title of bishop or dean or arch- 
deacon or rector or vicar or curate, derives whatever semblance 
of spiritual authority or power he possesses. I use the expression 
“semblance of spiritual authority or power,” because, to speak 
quite plainly, of true spiritual authority or power he has none. 
So far as jurisdiction is concerned, the successors of the Elizabethan 
clergy have precisely what is given them by the law of the ijand, 
and that is, not spiritual but purely legal ; for spiritual jurisdiction 
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King and Parliament are incompetent to impart. And as for 
Orders, these gentlemen are just what the Edwardine Ordinal 
makes them, viz., clergymen of the Protestant Church of England 
as by Law Established. Leo XIII., in pronouncing, on what 
may without disrespect be called grounds of common sense, 
against the validity of Anglican Orders, never meant to call in 
question the suitableness of the Anglican ordination service to 
produce Protestant clergymen, duly authorized, by the law of 
the land, to preach and to conduct services in accordance with 
the Book of Common Prayer. What he did deny is that they 
possess the powers that are claimed, and as we hold truly claimed, 
by Catholic priests, powers which the great majority of them 
would emphatically repudiate. The very Prayer Book itself is, 
as we all know, undergoing a process of revision. But every 
Anglican clergyman knows, however loudly some of them may 
protest against the notion, that when the revision has passed 
through all its other stages, it cannot come into force without the 
sanction of Parliament. Such is the fatal consequence of the 
initial acts by which the authors of the Establishment rendered 
to Cesar (so far as it was in their power to do so) the things 
that are God’s. 

One more consideration it may be worth while to add. On 
the theory that Royal Supremacy extends not merely to matters 
of ecclesiastical administration but to what concerns doctrine 
and worship, it logically follows that what was true under Henry, 
for instance the Catholic doctrine of the Mass, became false under 
Edward (presumably as not “in harmony with the spirit of the 
age”), true again under Mary, and once more (and finally ?) false 
under Elizabeth. 

All this is so extremely elementary that one is almost ashamed 
to write it down for the umpteen-thousandth time. But it is just 
these very elementary truths that most urgently need at the 
present time to be, in the popular phrase, “‘ rubbed in ”’ ; lest 
by allowing oneself to be drawn into recondite arguments about 
obscure points of history, one should create the impression that 
there is a good deal to be said on both sides. Our aim, as Catholic 
controversialists, should be, I venture to hold, to make our dis- 
inherited brethren feel as uncomfortable as possible in ther 
present position, in the hopes that they may thus be led to 
reconsider it, and may so be led to seek and, God helping, to find 
“the Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.” In conclusion, 
let me refer the reader to the fourth of Newman’s “ Lectures on 
Anglican Difficulties.” The lecture was delivered and published 
seventy-seven years ago; but its demonstration of the essential 
Erastianism of the Anglican Establishment has lost none of its 


force to-day. 


H.L. 
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“ANGLO-CATHOLICS” AND ARTICLE XXVIII AGAINST 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


N the 28th of the Thirty-nine Articles it is stated that: “ Tran- 

substantiation (or the change of the substance of bread and 
wine) in the Supper of the Lord, ‘cannot be proved by Holy Writ; 
but is repugnant to the plain words of scripture, overthroweth 
the nature of a Sacrament, and hath given occasion to manysuper- 
stitions.” 

Notwithstanding Article XXVIII, and its explicit condemna- 
tion of the doctrine, we find in a book by Canon T. A. Lacey on 
“The Anglo-Catholic Faith,” a passage in which the learned 
Canon expresses views on the Catholic doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion which are not in the tradition of his Church, not to be derived 
from the works of the great Anglican divines—whether Elizabethan 
or Caroline—nor likely to merit the imprimatur of the Tractarians. 
Yet the passage probably expresses the view of the “ Real 
Presence ’’ which will be proposed at this year’s ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic ”’ 
Eucharistic Congress, to be held in the Albert Hall at the beginning 
of July. 

In his chapter on “ The Sacrament,’”’ commenting on the portion 
of the 28th Article which we have quoted above, Canon Lacey 
writes :— 

The Article “ is, verbally at least, a direct contradiction of 
the doctrine previously received by the Church of England in 
common with the whole Western Church.” [The Canon 
might have added “and the whole Eastern Orthodox 
Church’’]. ‘‘It makes a difficulty for Anglo-Catholics, 
especially as most of them have a decided leaning to the 
doctrine so received.” . . . . That some of [the doctrines current 
in the middle of the 16th century] overthrew the nature of a 
Sacrament by suggesting that the visible sign remaining after 
transubstantiation was an unreality, a deception of the senses, 
can hardly be contested. Franzelin’s earnest argument for the 
continuing reality of the species shows what might be required 
in confutation of such error. It is much more difficult to find 
“plain words of Scripture ’’ to which any doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is repugnant. If there were such words, it is 
hard to see how the doctrine could have found a footing 
among men who were at least familiar with the text of the 
New Testament. On the other hand, it may be freely con- 
ceded that no doctrine of transubstantiation can absolutely 
be “proved by Holy Writ.” But transubstantiation, as 
taught by the greatest Scholastics, before the aberrations of 
Scotism, was a simple reduction of the words “this is my 
Body ” to the terms of the Aristotelian logic, and it seems”to 
be the only form of statement by which grave errors could be 
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excluded. For without this definition, the choice of an 
interpretation would be anywhere between a statement nakedly 
figurative and one which might imply a local, dimensional and 
sensible presence of Our Lord’s Body. By the use of the 
Aristetelian Categories, which are merely a common-sense 
analysis of perception, the Real Presence was restricted to the 
category of pure being or substantia, the categories of place 
and time and extension and the like being ruled out. The 
result, as Franzelin put it, is that the Sacramental Body of 
Christ is purely noumenal,! If anyone desires a definition 
of spiritual presence, here it is, and it would be hard to find 
one better suited for the purpose. It may be more to the 
purpose to say that no other doctrine of the Eucharist is less 
open to the allegations which we are considering. Con- 
struing the Article, therefore, in a reasonably benevolent way, 
we must assume that the “ transubstantiation ’’ condemned 
by it is not that which was taught by the great Scholastics 
and retained in the best tradition of Latin theology. (Op. 
cit. 127, 128.) 


When “ Anglo-Catholics” as a whole have accepted the 
explanations given above with regard to transubstantiation, 
they will not have any difficulty in accepting the teaching of the 
Council of Trent that the “ conversio”’ or change of the whole 
substance of the bread into the substance of the Body of Christ 
is ‘“‘convenienter et proprie” called transubstantiation. But 
whether this interpretation of the Article can, in view of the 
known convictions of those who framed it, be considered reasonable 
however benevolent it may be, whether this new Eucharistic 
teaching can, with equal convenience and propriety, be put 
forward as the authentic doctrine of the Church of England is a 
question which can only be answered in the negative by all serious 
students of Anglican theology. 

A similar substantial change of doctrine is to be seen in the 
present-day popular teaching of extreme ‘‘ Anglo-Catholics”’ as 
to the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The “reformed” doctrine has 
many expounders ; perhaps Bishop Bull represents as well as any 
the traditional Anglican attitude towards the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. He says: “ That in the Eucharist the very body and 
blood of Christ are again offered up to God as a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of men . . . is an impious proposition, deroga- 


1 The distinction of ‘phenomenal’ and ‘noumenal’ is in Franzelin a dis- 
tinction between realities in bodies. He says: ‘ distinguimus certe in cor- 
poribus phaenomena, quibus se manifestant et quae nostrae experientiae 
immediate subjicuntur, ac substantiam quae illis phaenomenis subesse intelli- 
gitur tamquam yduyevorv.” He thus would call a substantial presence, a 
noumenal presence. Needless to say the reality of the Presence is in no way 
impugned by the use of the word ‘noumenal’ to distinguish it from ‘sen- 
sible’ or ‘ phenomenal.’ 
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tory to the one full satisfaction of Christ by His death on the 
Cross and contrary to express scripture.” 

Bishop Hickes, again, writes : “‘ Were I to define the Eucharistic 
sacrifice it should be in these forms: The Eucharistic sacrifice 
is an oblation of bread and wine, instituted by Jesus Christ to 
represent and commemorate His sacrifice upon the Cross.” 

Here then we have Anglicanism. Now for “ Anglo-Catholicism!” 
In the series of “ John Bull Tracts,” published by the Catholic 
Literature Association of the “‘ Anglo-Catholic’ Congress, in the 
number entitled ‘‘ Daily Mass” we are taught (p. 4) : 


“The Mass is a sacrifice in the most complete sense. 

(x) It is the offering of the Body and Blood of Christ under 
the veils of Bread and Wine. 

(2) It is offered by a lawful minister, the priest, who is the 
earthly agent of the Great High Priest. 

(3) It is offered to God alone, as an acknowledgment of His 
supreme dominion. 

(4) It is offered for the forgiveness of sin. 

(5) It is offered to call down God’s grace. 

(6) It is a sacrificial feast in which the worshippers feed 
upon a sacred victim. ; 

The Mass, therefore, is a sacrifice in every sense of the 
word,” 


“‘ Anglo-Catholics,” therefore, break with all the traditional 
theology of their Church, and with the doctrine expressed by their 
Archbishops in their reply to Pope Leo’s condemnation of their 
orders, when they state that in their Communion Service their 
Church “ offers the Body and Blood of Christ under the veils of 
Bread and Wine.” Anglican theology “pleads” the once 
offered sacrifice of the Cross, but does not venture to “ offer ’’ the 
Body and Blood of Christ, here and now present on the Altar. 

If they committed themselves to the word “ species” or 
“appearances ’”’ instead of the word “ Veils,’’ they would still 
more completely break with the universally adopted opinion of 
Anglican theology that the substance of bread and wine remain 
unchanged after consecration. 


F.W. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The difficulty of negotiating when armies are on 
China. the move is being illustrated in China to-day. 
° However right and natural the despatch of a 
Defence Force for Shanghai, it has aroused 
much misrepresentation, both here and in China, owing to the 
sensational publicity given to its setting out by the competitive 
press and to the exaggerations of political partisans. Happily 
this generation remembers too much of war to respond readily 
to the heroics of the press—one paper even printed WAR! on 
its posters—and there has been little public excitement. The 
action of the Government in submitting an explanation of its 
relations with China to the League of Nations has set a good 
example, which China, also a member of the League, should 
not hesitate to follow. Unfortunately China, like Gaul, is di- 
vided into three parts—at least; and, not being able to speak 
with one voice, speaks to no purpose. The danger has not passed 
away, for we are dealing with an unenlightened people, pro- 
verbially hostile to foreigners and at present stimulated to vio- 
lence by self-seeking adventurers. If only it were united and 
knew its own interest, China has now the chance of centuries 
to regain the fullness of its sovereignty and integrity, and to 
enter on relations with other States on a basis of equality. It 
could gain much more by negotiation than arms could secure, 
and with much greater ease and economy. However, we can- 
not.expect that the Chinese, who had no experience of the Great 
War, should have learnt its lessons. They have still to realize 
that war is immoral and barbarous when other means of vindicat- 
ing national rights are available. The difficulty which the civi- 
lized nations have still to face in this matter of international 
relations springs precisely from the existence of large masses 
of men, wholly untouched by Christian influences and directing 
their foreign affairs by passion and selfishness rather than by 
reason and justice. As spectators, the Chinese saw nothing but 
the folly of the Great War, nor have the war-exhausted nations 
since given them any great display of wisdom. However, the 
Chinese authorities are old enough to be able to contrast the 
present British way of reacting to provocation with the past. If 
the riots at Hankow had happened before the War, what an out- 
burst of military energy they would have caused, what seizures 
of hostage-territories, what claims for vast indemnities. Walpole 
went to war with Spain in 1739 because smuggler Jenkins said 
that the Spaniards had cut off his ear. Happily we have a better 
sense of relative values nowadays, although it has been slowly 
and painfully acquired. May the Chinese authorities come to 
recognize the fact. 
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, ; But it is not as yet by any means perfect. 
President Coolidge president Coolidge issued (Feb. roth) to the 
Pan nth Danced five “Washington” Powers his proposals for the 

extension of the Washington Naval Agreement 
of 1921, which put an end to competition in capital ships between 
the nations and limited the size of cruisers, The President 
suggests that all other types of naval craft should be brought 
under a similar agreement. Otherwise the waste of competitive 
armaments cannot be really reduced: the money set free from 
battleship construction flowing readily into other channels. The 
fact that the Disarmament Commission of the League of Nations 
has now for some time been discussing reduction, forms in the 
President's view a favourable opportunity of taking up again 
the work left undone at Washington, and thus assisting in the 
solution of the problems debated at Geneva. He considers that, 
since navies, unlike land and air forces, are non-regional in char- 
acter, they can be dealt with independently, and mentions the 
5—5—3 ratio, at present existing between the five Washington 
Powers,—Great Britain, United States, Japan, France, and Italy, 
—as applicable to the other naval armaments of the first three 
States, whilst leaving that applicable to France and Italy open 
to further discussion. The President’s proposals have been re- 
ceived with general sympathy in his own country and in Great 
Britain and Japan. But elsewhere, and especially in France, the 
disposition is to await the result of the general “ Convention of 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments,” for which Article 8 
of the League Covenant makes provision “in the near future,” 
and for which the actual Preparatory Commission is now sitting. 
The President evidently does not think that this Convention will 
be able to effect an all-round reduction in this generation and 
wants to get something done. Others are more hopeful of the 
Convention's success and are disposed to wait, France being par- 
ticularly imsistent on the advisability of taking Disarmament as 
a whole and of considering the case of the many lesser Powers 
whose naval strength lies mainly in the lighter type of ship. 
We trust that, in this conflict of method, good will, of which 
there is as yet no superfluity, will not evaporate. The President 
has to withstand the Big Navy agitation in the States, and those 
who would block his proposal are making his task more difficult. 


The existence of such an agitation in a country 
- by Ae which is in no real danger from foreign attack 
, by sea is a revelation that, in the minds of 

States begin? iter ‘ 
some, security is not the sole object of armed 
strength. America to-day might halve her fleet, and concentrate it 
wholly on her Pacific sea-board without running the slightest 
risk of hostile invasion. Her sense of security is evidenced 
by the smallness of her army, about 120,000 strong—one sol- 
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dier for every thousand of her population,—whereas France, for 
instance, takes one man out of ninety for hers. If America 
does not need a navy equal to the British for security’s sake, there 
must be some other reason for the Big Navy movement. It 
cannot be all for the protection of her ocean-borne trade, which 
is largely carried in neutral ships. Compared with Great Britain, 
whose circumstances are so different, which is fed from abroad 
and is within striking distance of large armies, her security is 
absolute. The reason, therefore, why she maintains so power- 
ful a fleet, which has grown threefold since the beginning of 
the century, cannot be merely for defence: it seems to be needed 
to create and maintain prestige. In other words it is the product 
of the old, not yet obsolete, idea that a State carries weight in 
world-councils in proportion to its powers of aggression. It 
is the prevalence of this, generally unacknowledged, conviction 
that makes reasonable disarmament so difficult. No impartial 
observer can deny that the British Commonwealth’s position in 
this matter is unique. It needs a large navy to protect its shores, 
to secure the maintenance of its food supplies and of intercourse 
between its component parts, far more imperatively than does 
any other colonial Power. The Commonwealth, in other words, 
cannot reduce its naval strength, irrespective of what other naval 
Powers do. But the United States, it seems to us, can, and we 
have no doubt that President Coolidge, if he had a free hand, 
would, for he wrote to Congress on December 8th last—‘ No 
matter how much or how little some other country may be con- 
strained to provide, we can well afford to set an example, not 
of being dictated to by others, but of adopting our own 
standards.” There spoke common sense, but common sense does 
not always prevail in politics. And so the Big Navy “interests” 
will continue to bring pressure on him to construct immensely- 
costly and wholly-unnecessary engines of destruction, in order 
to be able to boast that America’s navy is “ second to none.” 


A veteran writer on military and naval subjects, 


nun tetas Mr. Spencer Wilkinson, addressed a letter to 
find Expression. 7%¢ Zimes on the 16th inst. protesting against 


any international consultation regarding the re- 
lative strength of navies. One wonders in what news-less desert 
he has been living these past dozen years. He shows no sign 
of having heard of the Washington Naval Agreement: he men- 
tions leagues of nations amongst commendable ways of “ bridg- 
ing the gulfs"’ between States, but apparently has little knowledge 
of what the League of Nations has done and is doing to reduce 
armaments. He thinks security in this modern world can be 
brought about by each nation’s own unaided efforts. He ignores 
the modifications regarding naval action and effectiveness in- 
troduced by the invention of military air-craft. He asserts dog- 
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matically that “there is no possible guarantee against the repe- 
tition of similar collisions [to the Great War] between different 
brands of national righteousness,” forgetting the existence of the 
World Court, the League of Nations, and the great develop- 
ment of the principle of arbitration. It is strange to find one 
who has such profound knowledge of war and its causes, so 
utterly hopeless regarding its prevention and so oblivious of the 
profound discredit that has overtaken methods of force, as a 
result of the late world-conflict. This shows how necessary it 
is for the younger and more open-minded, for those especially 
who have known war at first hand, to impress the true view on the 
rising generations. We must refuse to be jolted back into the 
old grooves by the old fogeys. Happily—and it is a singular 
reflection, all things considered—it is on the existence and pre- 
sent status of Germany that the advocate of Christian peace 
may base his chief hopes. That mighty nation has been dis- 
armed: but it will remain disarmed only if its conquerors disarm 
also: it is this permanent stimulus that gives actuality to the 
Disarmament Commission: the League simply dare not to post- 
pone any longer the implementing of Article 8. 


’ Germany is now free from the control of the 
Disarmament Ajjied Military Commission and passes under 
be salle the intermittent and less effective supervision 

of the League of Nations. The politicians who 

rely for security on force are naturally uneasy, and, in a debate 
in the Belgian Chamber, the Foreign Minister,—the first states- 
man, as far as we know, formally to admit a fact patent to 
all observers,—confessed publicly that it was not possible to keep 
Germany disarmed. ‘‘ What we have not done and what it is 
not humanly possible to do is what Napoleon vainly attempted 
after Tilsit—to prevent millions of men, disarmed by force and 
surrounded by peoples in arms, from arming themselves anew 
some day, defensively or offensively." And he goes on to draw 
the logical conclusion: “ Disarmament must be general, or it 
will not come at all; and it is this that gives all the significance 
to the labours which have been proceeding for long months at 
Geneva.” Now that one of the Allies has had the courage to 
face the facts and state the unpalatable truth, we may hope that 
it will be openly accepted by all and allowed its due effect upon 
international armament reduction. Material disarmament, as has 
so often been said, will be the consequence of moral disarmament. 


It must not be forgotten that, apart from the 
oat ordinary weapons of war, there are others far 
Bacteria. more deadly which do not come within the scope 

of control, viz., the invention and development 

of poisons, both for air and water. If there is another great 
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war, these agents of destruction will be freely used,—that seems 
to be universally admitted. If cholera germs and other bacteria 
can be introduced into the enemy's water supplies, it will be 
done, irrespective of who suffers from the consequences. If 
whole cities can be poisoned by gas, poisoned they will be. No 
considerations of humanity will be allowed to curb the endeavour 
to crush the enemy’s morale by indiscriminate destruction, by 
whatever means, of his nationals, The practices of the last war 
have thus degraded the conduct of warfare for all future time. 
The only remedy is the practical outlawry of war altogether by 
strengthening the League of Nations and the World Court. The 
League’s Disarmament Commission has already recommended: 
that all subsidies to public and private laboratories to promote 
research into poison gases and bacteria should be abolished, but 
apparently the question is so involved with legitimate scientific 
investigations and commercial enterprises that Governments are 
unwilling to withdraw their encouragement. That was the con- 
clusion of a great “ International Good-Will Congress” at Pitts- 
burgh last November; it also presumably influenced the U.S. 
Senate to reject the recommendation; when Mammon and Mars 
unite they become almost invincible. It is their union which 
prevents the control of that private traffic in arms which is doing 
so much in Mexico, Central America, China and elsewhere to 
make war flourish. Men will exploit any human passion if there 
is money in it, and the commercial spirit is never held back 
from gain to itself even though it mean loss to humanity. But if 
chemistry must be unfettered in its investigations it is still true 
that Governments need not take advantage of its discoveries, 
and it should be still possible by universal agreement to exclude 
poison from national armaments. 


sities We note that the “ International Good-Will 
essentially Congress ” mentioned above, a pan-denomina- 
Criminal. tional gathering which advocates the participa- 

tion of the United States in the World Court of 

International Justice, and a share, at least, in the activities of 
the League of Nations, also demands “the overthrow of the 
institution of war by outlawing it and making war a crime under 
the law of nations.” This demand needs qualification, as it 
might be interpreted in a wrong pacifist sense. No nation or 
individual can deny the vigfé to fight in certain circumstances 
as inherent in natural law. But both nations and individuals 
should exercise a moral control over the exercise of that right, 
which may amount on occasion to the surrender of it in view 
of some compensating benefit, just as the possession of property 
may be abandoned but not the general right to possess it. The 
nations may very well agree to consider aggressive or unauthorized 
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war a crime against their common good; but at the same time 
they are bound to provide an effective substitute, such as a 
World Court, whose decrees are backed by an international 
sanction. But in the long run the most effective and necessary 
provision against war is a well instructed and active national 
conscience, such as we see the glimmerings of to-day in the 
popular British attitude towards China. 


The Revised That much has already been written about the 
Book of Revision of the Book of Common Prayer has 
Common Prayer. NOt prevented the papers, weekly and daily, 
from saying it all over again with every variety 

of spirit and emphasis, on the occasion of the formal recommend- 
ation of the revised Book by the Anglican Hierarchy to the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York on February 7th. In essence 
the question is extremely simple, but, as Lewis Carroll once 
reminded us, in one of his Euclidian axioms—“ On any point a 
discussion can be raised—at any distance from that point.” The 
main question raised by the Revision is—What does the Church 
of England definitely teach? Hitherto those asking that ques- 
tion have been referred for answer to the 1662 Prayer Book, but, 
since that Book was capable of so many different interpretations 
and, by the application of the simple rule that “what is not 
mentioned is not thereby prohibited,” could be made to cover 
the very widest diversities, the answer provided was by no means 
clear. Is the enquirer any better off now? Alas! no: for in spite 
of the various “ permitted deviations,” which are now as formal 
and official as are the norms from which they deviate, it is 
solemnly declared that the old Book “will not only retain its 
text and the right to be used in the services of the Church, it 
will remain as an authoritative expression and standard of the 
doctrine of the Church of England. .. The Declaration of 
Assent to the Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of Religion remains.”4+ It must follow that, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury expressly stated, “ nothing that we have 
suggested makes any change in the doctrinal position of the 
Church of England,” for we cannot imagine any sensible and 
conscientious body of men giving formal approval to two con- 
tradictory “uses,” whilst stating that only one of them repre- 
sented what they believed. The new Prayer Book must there- 
fore be regarded equally with the old “an authoritative ex- 
pression and standard of the doctrine of the Church of England,” 
and in that respect we are where we were. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, using a phrase which is never far from the lips of 
the Anglican apologist, says: “The balance of emphasis may 
here and there be somewhat altered,” but “the distinctive basis 


1 Archbishop of York in Convocation, Feb. 7th. 
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remains sure.” What that basis is, alas! “the stammering lips 
of ambiguous formulas” cannot tell us, nor were they ever meant 
to tell. The Anglican Church was “comprehensive” from the 
beginning,—wisely so, for it never possessed any authority to 
impose ¢tloctrine save the external power of the State. It has 
tried twice already to secure uniformity by external civil force 
but in vain. It tries no longer, but has to leave its children to 
take their choice between opposing “views.” Since neither of 
the two previous revisions of the Prayer Book succeeded in pro- 
ducing the unity of belief, which the supposition of God's reve- 
lation demands, now for the first time the attempt has been 
given up: the new Prayer Book only aims at limiting the diver- 
gence permissible. 


Yet since prayer is the expression of belief, 
since the aspirations of the will follow the 
guidance of the mind, it should be possible to 
ascertain the faith of any organized body from 
its authorized forms of worship. The significance of the alter- 
native forms permitted by the new Prayer Book lies in the fact 
that for the first time the Bishops admit in formal print what 
was already well known—that within wide limits Anglicanism 
has no fixed doctrine and that the limits are astonishingly wide. 
It was soon noticed that whatever concessions seem to have been 
made to “Anglo-Catholic” extreme, it is to the Modernist to 
whom most consideration has been shown in the Revision. He 
is asked at ordination [the Ordering of Deacons] to give only a 
qualified assent to the inspiration of the Scriptures, a change 
which is considered amongst the minor alterations to which no 
attention is called. For his benefit, a clean sweep has been 
made of reference to Old Testament miracles in the Baptismal 
Service, and also of reference to original sin, which Bishop 
Barnes considers “ unscientific.” An important New Testament 
miracle, the visible descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, is 
struck out of the Preface for that season, “in recognition,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Kidd, Warden of Keble, “of the claims of exact 
exegesis.” The “ Anglo-Catholics” have to be content with an 
addition to the Prayer of Institution in the Communion Service, 
which adds nothing to the validity, under due conditions, of the 
form, and with Reservation for the benefit of the sick, a provision 
hedged round with explicit rubrics forbidding any other use of 
the reserved elements. The insertion of a permissive form of 
commendation of the souls of the dead in the Burial Service 
carries on the face of it no suggestion of Purgatory, but the 
Evangelicals, rightly considering that there is no sense in praying 
for the dead unless they can be helped by prayer, have con- 

demned it as implying a new and false doctrine. From what has 
already occurred—the dissociation of the Bishop of Norwich 
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from the Measure recommending the Book, the denunciation of 
Reservation by Bishop Barnes, the qualified dissent of other 
Bishops, the protests of various “leagues” and “associations,” 
the marshalling of the “ Anglo-Catholic” hosts in defence of 
their “liberties"—the Revision, as a remedy for disorder and a 
means of peace in Anglicanism, seems hardly likely to succeed. 


We trust it may succeed in one thing—in open- 
Anglican ing the eyes of many good and zealous people 
Congregationalism. to the impossibility of safeguarding and pro- 
claiming revealed truth without an authority 
competent to declare what truths are revealed and what is their 
sense and bearing. The Bishops’ Assembly is the highest eccle- 
siastical authority in Anglicanism, but it cannot say definitely 
what is revealed truth. It cannot proclaim like a Council of 
the Church—“It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us 
. .” It cannot anathematize the dissentient. It is at the mercy 
of those whom it should be teaching. One party in their Church 
demands such and such a doctrine: the Bishops give it, more or 
less, what it wants. Another party makes other and different 
demands: it also has a sop thrown to it. All through, it is the 
parties, the “schools of thought,” the “faithful,” that dictate the 
doctrine. They all cry out for the satisfaction of their various 
desires,—but what gives rise to those desires? Not adhesion to 
the guaranteed revelation of God, but merely their own personal 
interpretation—of the Scriptures, it may be, or of some man- 
made formularies like the Prayer Book. They all want liberty. 
“ Ordered liberty, certainly,” cries Dr. Kidd, apropos of the new 
rubrics, “ but what unexpected freedom!" Freedom from what? 
The teaching authority of theirown Church! Freedom for what? 
To follow their own private views and impressions! This appeal 
for liberty, common to all the disputants, is certainly, unless God 
has set up an infallible authority to teach His truth, a most 
natural appeal. No guidance remains, if you take away God's 
Church, but that of conscience and human reason. Generally 
speaking, the Evangelicals who repudiate any interference with 
private judgment see the logic of the position better than the 
others. A Manifesto from “the League of Loyal Churchmen” 
concludes thus: 


The complaint of the League of Loyal Churchmen that 
the Bishops were trying to reconcile the irreconcilable is 
amply justified. If the proposals are carried into law the 
Church of England will speak with two voices and will have 
two divergent standards of worship. The League of Loyal 
Churchmen, representing the views of thousands of clergy- 
men and the bulk of the laity of the Church of England, will 
never acquiesce in the permissive use of the Mass vestments, 
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prayers for the dead, or the reservation of the Sacrament 
for any purpose whatsoever. 


And they take their stand, as they are justified in doing, upon 
the 1662 Prayer Book, which is the only “authoritative expres- 
sion of*the Doctrine of the Church of England.” 


The “law of the mind” and the “law of the 

Indecent members,” conscience and animal passion, are 
Literature. always at war in the human breast, and the con- 

flict manifests itself continually in art and 

literature. Those who know that sin is the only evil are anxious 
that temptation should not be unnecessarily strengthened or 
multiplied. Those who have little or no sense of moral obliga- 
tion, or little knowledge of the moral law, are always crying 
out for liberty to express whatever they think or feel, unchecked 
by regard for others. Hence the necessity for legislation of 
some sort to prevent as far as possible the exhibition of human 
talent prostituting itself to the service of animal lust. The 
“emancipated,” whose conscience is undeveloped or atrophied, 
would proceed to every extreme of libidinousness, in the drama, 
acted or represented, or in pictures and books, were there not still 
left in the community a certain adverse public opinion due to 
Christian training and capable of giving driving force to coercive 
legislation. Its volume and effectiveness vary with time and 
place, with race and culture. The French Abbé, who lately in 
Paris has been taking the law into his own hands by destroying 
the indecently-illustrated publications exposed for sale on book- 
stalls, would not find much to do here. But he would be fully 
occupied, by all accounts, in New York, at least before the pre- 
sent Mayor, holding that the city should not profit by pandering 
to vice, had ordered the police “to clean up or close up” the 
news-stands, Germany in December last inaugurated a legisla- 
tive campaign against indecent literature and films, and has black- 
listed a portentous catalogue of bad books and papers. Italy, 
enjoying for the nonce a “benevolent despotism,” has stopped 
the sale of moral filth everywhere. Czecho-Slovakia has drafted 
a bill prohibiting indecent and obscene publications. In fact, 
there is hardly any civilized land to-day but finds it necessary, 
to legislate against these ebullitions of the old Adam, so weak 
has “the law of the mind” become amongst so many. The 
Geneva International Conference (1923) for the suppression of 
“the Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene Publications,” was 
proof of the widespread nature of the evil. To a point, legisla- 
tion is quite effective. The Judicial Proceedings (Regulation of 
Reports) Bill, which became law in this country last December, 
has really succeeded in preventing the exploitation of Divorce 
Court details in the sensational English press. There is, there- 
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fore, good hopes that the Report of the Dublin Committee on 
Evil Literature, just issued after nearly a year’s work, may pre- 
sently bear sound legislative fruit. Its reference was very wide 
and general, viz., “to consider and report whether it is neces- 
sary or advisable in the interests of public morality to extend the 
existing powers of the State to prohibit or restrict the sale and 
circulation of printed matter.” The Report bears the same 
character of sanity and probity as marked the conclusions of a 
similar Committee which lately reported on the Drink Question, 
and has issued, after a profound and searching discussion of 
the evidence, several valuable recommendations to which we may 
refer again. 


— Meanwhile, we may note that the question as to 
a whether censorship or law-enforcement is the 
action after? better way of dealing with this offence, is prac- 
tically decided by the Report recommending 
the appointment under the State of a permanent censorship com- 
mittee of from nine to twelve competent and representative persons 
to advise the Minister of Justice as to the character of publica- 
tions complained of. Censorship aims at prevention: police- 
prosecution at punishment. On general principles one is loth to 
increase the powers of State censorship which have so often 
been abused in support of tyranny. On the other hand, prosecu- 
tion, after the offence has been committed and the evil has already 
done its work, is a slower and less effective process. So long 
as the scope of the censorship is rigidly confined to matters con- 
nected with sexual morality, no great danger of abuse is to 
be apprehended. The world would be all the purer and better 
for the suppression of many books which have been produced, 
notably alas! in Ireland, during this generation. Yet it is in 
an Irish literary paper that we read the following egregious 
statement: “The past history of censorships in Europe has re- 
corded the suppression of much fine literature.”1 How, we 
wonder, did the writer get knowledge of these “ mute inglorious”” 
Boccaccios and Rabelais? The promoters of this great reform 
in Ireland, a country which at present is made the dumping 
ground of much literary nauseousness, may expect a vigorous 
resistance in the name of “art and literature” from those whose 
occupation would be gone and whose incomes would be lessened 
if their writings were brought within the bounds of the moral law. 
And not only authors are at fault. A recent trial in London dis- 
closed the fact that translations of some of the vilest of the 
ancient “classics” with appropriate illustrations, are published 
and sold at a fancy price by a firm of some standing. To the 
Christian such traffic belongs to the same category as the com- 
merce of the street. 
' Trish Statesman, Jan, 1st, 395. 
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In one point the Committee strongly recom- 

Bina nt .o) mend that Ireland should fall into line with 
Propaganda. the United States, Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, and most of the Dominions 

by prdhibiting absolutely all “Birth Control” propaganda 
of whatever kind, especially by books, pamphlets and advertise- 
ments, It is a melancholy fact that, when at the International 
Congress mentioned above, the thirty-five States represented 
were disposed to frame an international pact to end “this vile 
and pernicious propaganda,” the British Delegate would not 
agree, because here “the use of contraceptions is a highly con- 
troversial subject”! We have often deplored the sad fact, and 
especially the equivocal attitude of many Protestant prelates 
towards a matter of elementary morality, but there are signs 
that the tide is tuming. Dr. Sutherland’s “League of National 
Life” is doing something to enlighten misguided public opinion, 
and a recent denunciation of the practice by a number of pro- 
minent physicians! may do something to check the propaganda. 


A lively discussion between Catholics about the 
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Catholic Times, and many articles, pro and con, 
on the same subject have appeared in Catholic magazines here 
and in America. Few can deny the immediate good effected in 
Italy by the action of a strong, determined and, on the whole, 
Christian ruler such as S. Mussolini appears to be. When we 
come to theory opinions are divided. The “Corporative State” 
is based on the assumption that all citizens put the good of the 
State before their own individual interests, and do not—or at 
least should not—object to any measures which aim at foster- 
ing the national welfare. There is no room in this conception for 
party spirit. Hence, all opposition to the Government is treason 
to the State, and exposes the recalcitrant to some of the con- 
sequences of outlawry. The theory, as expounded by Signor 
Rocco, the Italian Minister of Justice, in a speech at Perugia, 
is in many respects not compatible with accepted Catholic doc- 
trine concerning the State, and, when expressed in practice, has 
several times merited unequivocal condemnation by the Holy See. 
It may be susceptible of a more orthodox explanation and may be 
modified as time goes on, but Catholics, who repudiate Prussianism 
and abhor Bolshevism, will regard it with uneasiness until it 
has purged itself of all possible connection with the “Czsarism” 
for which these systems stand. 

THE EDITOR. 


1 Medical Views on Birth Control (Hopkinson and Co.). 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Education, The Church’s rights in [Civilta@ Cattolica, Feb. 5, 1927, 
p. 198]. 
Man, Single origin of, Recent Testimony to [J. B. Reeves, O.P., in 
Blackfriars, Feb. 1927, p.75]- 
Philosophy, Scholasticism the only workable [D. A. Lord, S.J., in 
America, Jan. 15, 1927, p. 326]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

“Action Francaise,” Acceptance by French Hierarchy of Papal denun- 
ciation of [Documentation Catholique, Jan. 29, 1927,—the whole issue: 
Campaign of, against the Holy See [Maurice Vaussard in Bulletin Catho- 
ligue International, Feb. 1927, p.61: J. Lebreton in Etudes, Feb. 5, 
1927, p- 257]. 

Catholic, Protestant misuse of the term [7 ad/e/, Feb. 5, 1927, p. 169]. 

Faith, The Loss of [Victor Lenoir in Revue Apologétigue, Feb. 1927, 
p. 180}. 

Protestant misconceptions about the Catholic doctrine of Church 9 
State [W. Parsons, S.J., in America, Feb. 5, 1927, p. 405]. 

Reformation in England, Chief Causes of [Rev. E. Dudley in Catholic 
Gazelle, Feb. 1927, p. 44]. 

Religion in Soviet Russia [L. M. Grey in Commonweal, Jan. 12, 1927, 
p. 266]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Benedictine Life for native Indians [H. C. E. Zacharias, Ph.D., in 
Pax, Winter Quarter, 1927, p. 328]. 

Bible, The, How distributed for clerical reading [S. Leigh Hunt in 
Catholic Gazette, Feb. 1927, p. 35]- 

China, Catholicism in [Dom Maternus in Universe, Jan. 28, Feb. 4, 
1927]. 

Church, The Catholic, Danger of seeming to take part in mere 
politics [W. F. Sands in Fortnighily Review (St.Louis), Jan.15, 1927, 
p. 29]. 

French Catholic Literature [B. Jay in Commonweal, Jan. 12, 1927, 
p. 264]. 

League of Nations Union not “pacifist” [Uiverse, Jan. 28, 1927, p. 10]. 

Marriage and the Unfit [C. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiletic Review, Feb. 
1927, p. 457]. 

Monasticism amongst Greek Orthodox in Palestine, Decline of 
[Universe, Feb. 4, 1927, p. 10, commenting on Government Commission's 
Report]. 

More and Fisher, Martyrs to the Divine Constitution of the Church 
[Southwark Record, Feb. 1927, p. 30]. 

Planets, no proof that any are habitable [P. Humbert in Revue 
Apologéligue, Feb. 1927, p. 155]- 

Prehistoric Skulls: more fiction from Java [J. P. Le Buffe, S.J., in 
America, Jan. 22, 1927, p- 353). 

Rights of the Unborn [D. Pruemmer, O.P., in Homiletic Review, Feb. 


1927, p. 466). 





REVIEWS 


1—A NEW WORK ON THE MASS'! 


N Pére Lepin’s L’Idée du Sacrifice de la Messe we have a work 

comparable in size and interest to the Mysterium Fidei of 
P. de la Taille. Like the latter, P. Lepin offers us the fruit of 
many years study. P. de la Taille has been first in the field, and 
has forestalled some of his views, which otherwise would have 
made a greater stir because of their originality. There is, how- 
ever, nothing small or mean in P. Lepin, and he does not begrudge 
his compatriot’s success. Far from it, as we shall see. Nor does 
his own book really suffer, because the independent working-out 
of certain views helps to confirm them, and the changes and 
criticisms introduced to meet “‘ Mysterium Fidei ’’ add greatly to 
the weightiness of the work. It is impossible in a short notice to 
do justice to a book packed with good things, so I must confine 
myself to what may be of particular interest in this country. 

The first thing to notice is (thank Heaven!) that he does not 
hurl wild epithets or accusations of heresy at those from whom he 
is forced to differ. There is something of the sweet courtesy one 
might expect from a devoted admirer of M. Olier and his school 
in all his criticisms. He speaks of “ce beau livre” of P. de la 
Taille, of the ‘‘ chef d’oeuvre de l’éminent théologien Romain,” 
and he carries his good manners to the stage of writing, “ that 
though he has found it his duty to depart in several places from 
the positions taken up by this Reverend Father, he must also 
declare that he is greatly in debt to that writer for more than one 
precision which Mysterium Fidei has permitted him to bring to 
his final synthesis.” 

Next I should like to mention the admirable study of the texts 
and views of St. Thomas, especially in the light of his predecessors 
and the influence of St. Augustine, and also the illuminating dis- 
cussion of the decrees of Trent on Sacrifice. He takes us behind 
the scenes and enables us to see what the Council was determined 
to maintain at all costs, and where and why it stopped short of a 
detailed and exclusive doctrine to be applied to the Last Supper 
and the Mass. 

But, perhaps, the most interesting portion of all is concerned 
with the Post-Tridentine theories of the Mass. It is startling to 
see their number. In this respect they resemble a railway map 
of England, with its innumerable towns and inter-connecting 


1 L’Idée du Sacrifice de la Messe d’aprés les Théologiens. By Pére M. 
Lepin. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. xi. 815. Price, 50.00 fr. 
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lines. There is hardly a theologian of note who has not made 
some discrimination. Nevertheless, as P. de la Taille has pointed 
out, three main lines or tendencies can be detected. One party 
was bent on finding a change in our Lord’s status which would be 
equivalent to destruction ; a second, feeling that this was impossible, 
tried to find a means of making a symbolic action sufficient for a 
real destruction ; the third,—and these derive from St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas,—were convinced that oblation was the essential 
note of sacrifice. Both P. Lepin and P. de la Taille belong to 
this latter tradition. But now within each party there are 
innumerable variations, and the fact is worth underlining, because 
it makes ridiculous the criticism sometimes gravely uttered that 
P. de la Taille is opposed to the traditional teaching. Let the 
reader who is timorous of novelty dip into the pages of P. Lepin ; 
let him also, if he would learn discretion, glance at P. Lepin’s 
observations on various views. He will see the “ sacramental 
immolation ’’ device turning up on various occasions, and he will 
ponder the remark of P. Lepin that such a solution is a very 
guileless one indeed, because the adjective “sacramental” is 
nothing but an empty name invented to get over an insuperable 
difficulty. Again, after reading the account of Bishop Bellord’s 
view he will at the least wonder at the judgment of a living writer 
who could confuse it with that of P. de la Taille. And, lastly, he 
will observe that in the history of the discussion party faction has 
been generally and happily absent. 

Here, then, are some of the interesting subjects in this book, 
but many will want above all to hear P. Lepin’s own view and his 
judgment upon P. de la Taille. Somehow, even after reading the 
careful criticism of the latter’s book, one cannot help feeling that 
they are very near each other. The two works in their concerted 
strength have destroyed, once and for all, many of those trouble- 
some difficulties which seemed to obstruct the glorious vision of 
the Mass which we all want. There is good hope that the eight 
hundred pages of P. Lepin will convince theologians that the 
emphasis in sacrifice is to be laid on oblation, and that the idea of 
a real immolation or destruction is relatively modern, due to 
Protestant attacks and opposed to the tradition of the seven 
preceding centuries. In P. Lepin’s opinion the chief value of 
Mysterium Fidei lies in the reassertion of the traditional doctrine. 
For his own view, he returns to P. de Condren, M. Olier and the 
Sulpician school. Their doctrine (I omit the variations here) is 
certainly most attractive, and the gist of it is as follows : 

1. Ritual sacrifice is the expression of man’s spiritual sacrifice, 
that is, it is an act signifying oblation or donation. Expiation 
enters in only as a secondary element. 

2. Christ had no need to make a ritual sacrifice. He offered 
Himself personally and directly ; and the sacrifice of the Cross 
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lies in this oblation or donation, full of love, of the suffering and 
dying Saviour. 

3. The whole of Christ’s life was an offering or sacrifice. There 
was no need for Him to make a ritual offering ; being the God- 
man ang High-Priest His perpetual attitude of oblation was 
sacrificial. In His Passion and Death He merely continues it 
under a particular form, that namely of supreme expiation. 

4. For the same reason the personal oblation is continued in 
Christ’s glorious life in Heaven. The High Priest offers in Heaven 
the Victim immolated on the Cross,—and this is a true sacrifice. 

5. The Mass is this heavenly sacrifice made present upon our 
altars under special conditions; that is, the sacrifice must be 
visible, and, as a memorial of Calvary, the rite must be propitiatory. 
These conditions are fulfilled in the double consecration. The 
Church’s part in the Sacrifice is to posit the conditions which 
serve to make Christ’s Oblation a Eucharistic ritual and also to 
offer itself in its living unity with Christ. 

One or two comments on this theory willl suffice. It differs 
from that of P. de la Taille in several respects. For P. Lepin the 
oblation of Christ is sufficient, whether before or after Calvary, 
whereas P. de la Taille focusses all on the oblation of the Victim 
immolated on the Cross. In his view Our Lord before His Passion 
may have offered a moral sacrifice, and in Heaven, His Passion 
finished, He is now a Victim no longer offering Himself actively, 
but ready to be offered by His members; in manus hominum 
tradendus. Here then all centres round Calvary. Now I feel 
that this cannot be said of P. Lepin’s view; the perspective is 
less satisfying. Our Lord is pictured as always sacrificing, from 
His Birth to the end of time, and Calvary is but the culmination 
of what had been continuously happening. I cannot look at 
Cana and Calvary as scenes or incidents differing only in degree. 
And if the similarity be asserted on the strength of a theory of 
oblation, I would question the validity of P. Lepin’s contention 
that for Our Lord no ritual sacrifice was required. He says that 
Our Lord, being what He was, unlike us could dispense with any 
ritual of sacrifice. That may be so, but Our Lord was also the 
representative of mankind and was and is the Saviour, and there- 
fore He was not sacrificing for Himself only but for us. Hence 
the Passion is preceded by a rite, a public act, and furthermore 
the mode of it, namely, of death, was decided by the Jews. The 
fact that His own received Him not but slew Him, and that that 
very slaying was made into an oblation which would prove the 
life of the world, the Eucharistic sacrifice, is the special character- 
istic of the Mass. That is why it has generally been felt that the 

essence of the Mass lies in the double Consecration ; and it is worth 
while noting that P. Lepin is forced by his view to extend the 
sacrifice beyond the moment of the consecration up to the Com- 
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munion. If Christ was offering sacrifice all His life and continues 
to do so always in Heaven, He must be doing likewise on the altar 
as long as He is present. The view is consistent, but its premisses 
may be doubted, and this doubt may remain, even with a full 
appreciation of the treasures contained in this magnificent 
volume. 


2—METAPHYSICS '! 


N a book recently published by the Clarendon Press, Mr. A. J. 

Snow, of the Northwestern University of America, states 
that the nature and validity of knowledge was “a problem that 
never existed for the Scholastics.” The astounding ignorance 
thus displayed is brought home to us by the 483 pages of the 
volume before us in which Pére Maréchal discusses the attitude 
of just one of these Scholastics towards the problem of knowledge, 
the attitude, namely, of St. Thomas. St. Thomas, like Henry of 
Ghent, and most of the great school-men of the thirteenth century, 
not only was aware of the problem which knowledge presents, 
but offered and indeed elaborated a solution. True, it is not 
the same solution that Kant offers. In fact, almost without 
exception philosophers have hitherto regarded the two solu- 
tions as toto coelo different, and have been wont to dismiss 
the opposing theory with a courtesy scarce more marked 
than that of Mr. Snow. Pére Maréchal, who is no less 
familiar with the Kantian Critiques than he is with Thomist 
epistemology, is of a different opinion. If due allowance be 
made for what Professor Hoernlé would call “ diversity of 
philosophical language,’’ not only do the two problems turn out 
to be the same, but also between the solutions there is in several 
important points a striking similarity. If by “ transcendental ” 
we mean l'ensemble des conditions a priori de possibilité de lV objet 
dans la conscience, then the “ faculties’ of the Thomist in their 
dynamic aspect, constitute just such condition @ priori. And if 
by “synthetic ’’ we mean that in all apprehension of objects 
there must needs be a union between le contenu empirique and 
Vactivité spécifique et nécessaire de la faculté, then there is a synthesis 
in every immanent object of consciousness, and in every judgment 
which affirms it to be objective. 

The third part of Pére Maréchal’s book is entitled La Critique 
Thomiste de la Connatssance transposée sur le mode transcendentale. 
In it he states the Thomist problem and the Thomist solution 
in Kantian terms, and points out what is lacking in the solution 
which Kant offered, namely, a “ déduction transcendantale de 


1 Le Point de Départ de la Métaphysique, By J. Maréchal, S.J., D.Sc. 
Cahier V.—De Thomisme devant la Philosophie critique. Louvain: Museum 
Lessianum. Pp. xxiii. 483. Price, 25.00fr. 1926. 
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Vaffirmation ontologique,” or in other words a proof of la valeur 
objective absolue de Vobjet affirmé. It is possible, not merely in 
Kantian language, but also, so Pére Maréchal claims, on Kantian 
principles, to devise such a proof, thereby ridding Kantian 
philosophy of that subjectivism with which, in the form in which 
Kant presents it, it is fraught. 

It is, however, not only in the ingenious and immensely pains- 
taking attempt which it makes to reconcile two philosophies 
apparently disparate that the fifth cahier of le Point de Départ de la 
Métaphysique is remarkable. In it we have also a wonderfully 
clear and detailed statement of the position of St. Thomas in 
respect to human knowledge, supported everywhere by numerous 
and sufficiently long citations from his works, and in addition 
a highly illuminating chapter on his real views as to the relation 
between intelligence and will. The volume makes hard, very 
hard, reading, but it has been well worth it. Our only regret is 
that Cahier IV., to which frequent reference is made in the pages 
before us, has not as yet appeared. Cahier III., on the other 
hand, which we have also received, is devoted almost entirely 


to an exposition of Kant. 
L.J.W. 


3—SOCIAL THEORIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
1200—1500! 


ATHER Bede Jarrett’s book makes a seasonable appearance 
at a time when medieval studies, concentrated particularly 
on the economic and social ideals, are being revived. Modern 
capitalism as leading to industrial anarchy is being openly 
denounced by scholars of such prestige in historical research as 
Weber, Troeltsch, Brentano, and Tawney, and described as the 
direct outcome of the religious and social revolution at the end 
of the middle ages. Medieval principles, putting a wholesome 
check to unlimited economic individualism, are being restated, 
and in one form or another adapted to modern conditions by 
Catholic idealists like Belloc, Chesterton, Clayton, and Somer- 
ville ; by social theorists like Tawney, the philosophy of whose 
“ Acquisitive Society” is essentially medieval; by Leonard 
Woolf, whose ideal of co-operation insists upon substituting the 
essentially medieval motive of community-service for that of 
individual profit; by the Guild-Socialists, and—last, not least— 
by the numerous publications of the Catholic Social Guild. 
Already well known by two excellent studies, on Mediaeval 
Socialism and on St. Antonino, Father Bede Jarrett is qualified, 


1 Social Theories of the Middle Ages, 1200-1500. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. 
London : Ernest Benn, Ltd. Pp. ix., 280. Price, 16s. 1926. 
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as few can be, for his work, as he combines the professional 
scholastic training of the Dominican theologian with the technical 
achievement of the historical research-student. In all parts of 
his book the reader will discern his profound intimacy with the 
typical literature of the age and, under his skilful and always 
entertaining guidance, it is a real delight to follow him on his 
expedition into those mysterious regions of medieval speculations, 
into that little-known country with its religious atmosphere and 
the dawn-light of Eternity, shining not only from the spires of 
its grand Cathedrals and Churches, but illuminating also all the 
highways and byways of public and private life. 

Writing for the “ Library of European Political Thought,” edited 
by Professor Harold J. Laski, Father Jarrett has been assigned 
the task of giving an account of medizval social theories, leaving 
to other writers the discussion of the political and economic ideals 
of the period. This somewhat unwise division, entailing as it 
does ‘‘ the separation of what in practice was never separated ” 
(Preface) is, we suppose, responsible for the at first sight seemingly 
arbitrary selection of the nine topics: Law, education, women, slavery, 
property, money-making, war, Christendom, art. Representative 
as they may be of the general attitude of the contemporary 
society towards social problems, it must have been a desire to 
avoid trespassing on the domains of his collaborators that pre- 
vented Father Jarrett from dealing with the social theories 
underlying such important questions as Position of the Poor 
and Poor-relief ; social and charitable institutions ; hospitals ; 
relations between master and apprentice, landlord and serf’; 
between the various crafts and guilds; the wage-question, 
particularly in connection with just prices, etc. It would seem, 
all the same, that the social theories of an age cannot satisfactorily 
be represented without keeping close touch with economic pheno- 
mena, with the “ unwritten constitution of prevailing customs,” 
and the actually working social organism, and we hope that in 
a second edition a more specific discussion of the omitted subjects 
may be inserted. 

Concerning the arrangement of the various topics treated, the 
chapter on Christendom, if placed at the beginning, would have 
afforded an apt introduction to the medieval synthetic mode of 
thinking, besides forming the background necessary to understand 
the characteristic medieval outlook. The other topics also might 
be grouped round some main aspects such as State, Family, and 
the Individual in relation to both, for a systematic treatment of 
this sort would certainly help towards a more comprehensive 
understanding of the problems involved. 

On the other hand, Father Bede Jarrett’s selective method of 
concentrating upon certain main topics has its unquestionable 
merit. Not only does it make for more pleasant reading than any 
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technical analysis ever could afford, but it also gives an intuitive 
insight into the medieval mind at work. Religion then entered 
into the inmost texture of social life; it was the bond which 
held together the social fabric. Social and political values held 
their graded rank in a hierarchical scale, in which religious ideals 
maintain unimpaired supremacy, and this, despite the awkward 
limits under which it labours, Father Jarrett’s method aptly 
shows. ; 

Yet, notwithstanding the wealth of illustrations drawn from 
contemporary literature, one feels that often the theories enun- 
ciated are mere @ priori speculations with but little touch with 
real life. In the chapter on Women, for instance, one must 
balance theory against practice in order to vindicate the active 
and dignified part which the medieval woman played in the 
society of her age. As it stands the chapter does not go much 
beyond the scanty picture of the medieval woman, contained in 
the fifteenth-century song, quoted by Dr. Eileen Power in her 
admirable essay on the “ Position of Women ”’ in “ The Legacy 
of the Middle Ages ”’ :— 

A woman is a worthy thyng, 
They do the washe and do the wrynge. 


Lullay! Lullay! She dothe the synge 
And yet she has but care and woo. 


A woman is a worthy wyght 

She serveth a man both daye and nyght 
Thereto she puttyth all her myght 

And yet she hathe but care and woo. 


The doctrine of female subjection, it is true, is one of the main 
features of the medieval theory about women, but it is equally 
true that practical medieval customs developed ‘‘ Frauendienst ”’ 
and handed down to the modern world a conception of chivalry 
which has had its share in the inspiration of poets, in raising 
the position of women and the softening of manners. 

The chapter on “ Money-making,” too, which is otherwise a 
masterpiece of lucid and systematic exposition, suffers somewhat 
from this lack of actuality, leaving out of account the more or 
less generally accepted deviations from the recognized standard 
and those customs of business men and practical traders, which 
as ‘‘ unwritten law” modified theory. 

Finally we have to make two other minor criticisms concerning 
more or less casual observations of the author. “ The inherited 
patristic view,” attributed to Alexander of Hales and other 
medieval doctors, which regarded “ sin as the origin of authority, 
in the sense that the existence of sin in the world produces the 
necessity for authority, namely to keep sinners in order,” we 
cannot discover amongst either Fathers or Scholastics. There 
is no trace whatever of that Protestant misinterpretation of 
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“ patristic views”’ to be found in St. Thomas, and it is time 
that Catholic authors should disavow and denounce the thesis 
that Law and State are born of sin, which, according to Protestants, 
accounts for the Church’s claim of superiority over the State, 
in spite of the monotonous regularity with which it occurs in 
English and German historical works, since Gierke and Troeltsch 
adopted it without taking the trouble of consulting the original 
sources. As Von Hertling and, more recently, Otto Schilling, 
have proved conclusively, it is the coercive power of the State, 
which, according to the Fathers, is necessitated by Sin, but they 
recognize besides a State which would have existed in statu 
naturae purae, holding God to be the source of all authority, civil 
and ecclesiastical. 

We further cannot accept the conclusion, drawn from St. 
Thomas’s teaching on “ Private Property,” that “ for him the 
necessity for the division of private property is not a moral 
necessity arising from the absolute nature of man, but a practical 
necessity arising from his usual behaviour.” Against this, we 
could quote Von Hertling, Otto Schilling, Professor Grabmann, 
but this is not the place to argue our view. To our mind, Father 
McLaughlin, O.S.B. (in a lucid and acute article entitled “ St. 
Thomas and Property,” in Studies, December, 1920) gives an 
irrefragable summary of St. Thomas’s doctrine, by stating that 
whilst the actual assignment of property to individual owners is, 
of course, not done by nature, but by accepted arrangements 
among men, the right to own comes from natural law and—this 
is the important point—the necessity for the division of private 
property is an addition to the natural law devised by human 
reason (Summa, i., ii., 66, 2 adl.). St. Thomas leaves no doubt 
that such a law, “ dictated by natural reason ’’ and falling under 
the class jus gentium, is not a man-made positive statute, but 
older than States and beyond their appeal. But if the necessity 
for the division of private property be only a “ practical necessity 
arising from man’s usual behaviour,” the State, if in circumstances 
it was held to be a practical necessity to abolish the institution 
of private property, might do so without interfering with any 
“‘ moral necessity.” 

These few criticisms, however, must not be allowed to obscure 
in any way the undoubted merits of the book nor to detract 
anything from the gratitude owed to the author by all students 
of the Middle Ages. 

j.B.K. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY. 


HE “movement for yet another honour to be decreed for Our Lady 

must always stir every child of hers, and books will be written or 
re-written to promote her claim. Father R. O’Connell, S.J., has risen 
to the occasion and, as he tells us in Our Lady Mediatrix of All Graces 
(Murphy: $1.75), without attempting anything new, has marshalled the 
theology of Mary with a view to establishing the fitness of that title. 
The well-disposed reader—and what Catholic will not be well-disposed ? 
—will follow the argument with devotion and profit; the substance of the 
book is taken mainly from Bainvel and Terrien, but by means of a 
charming style the author has made it his own. 


MORAL THEOLOGY. 


The treatise De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio of Canon de Smet, S.T.D., 
(Beyaert, Bruges: price, 22 Belgas) has reached a fourth edition, being 
the second edition since the publication of the Codex Juris. The work, 
both in its Latin original and its English translation has been reviewed 
in these pages some six times and always in terms of the highest praise. 
It is, as is well known by all students, a work of great scholarship and 
this new edition will add to the debt which those engaged in teaching 
the subject already owe Canon de Smet. We are not guilty of exagger- 
ated praise in saying that the work has by this time become a standard 
and a classic. The author has read everything bearing on the subject 
and is modern enough to quote the Vanderbilt-Marlborough nullity 
decree. The subject is treated under the threefold aspect of dogma, 
moral theology and Canon Law. There is a copious index and an ex- 
tensive bibliography. The book should be on the shelves of every 
diocesan Seminary. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

A book entitled Compendium Dialecticae, Criticae, et Ontologiae, by 
Father Francis Masxuach, S.J. (Subirana, Barcelona), gives a summary 
of the introductory studies of Philosophy. The 270 pages are well 
printed, the paper is good, the arrangement is thoughtful, and the Latin 
easy to understand. The author treats the matter along conventional 
and conservative lines and shows a power of clear and original ex- 
position. To comparatively junior boys who, at least abroad, may 
undergo a course of elementary philosophy this work will prove very 
useful. No doubt this is the author’s intention in producing so summary 
and sketchy a compendium. It would be of little use to the serious 
student. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The success of the C.T.S. Shilling Missal, of which an edition of 
15,000 has been sold and which still finds a market, has apparently 
stimulated other publishers to join in fostering the liturgical sense 
in the Catholic public by issumg cheap Missals of their own. Messrs. 
Herder, aided by the skilled editorship of Abbot Cabrol, has recently 
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produced, with the title My Missal (prices, 1s.6d. and upwards), a similar 
mass-book for the Sundays and Principal Feasts of the Year, with the 
sung portions in Latin as well as in English, and those useful explan- 
atory notes which distinguish the Abbot's larger volume. 

The Old Testament is such a mixture of history and law and pro- 
phecy and poetry and proverbs that few Catholics turn to it, except 
indeed to the psalms, to feed their devotion. Yet readers of Newman's 
Anglican discourses will remember what wonderful lessons he drew from 
Old Testament characters and exploits, and may have wished for further 
guidance in a field so rich. That, happily, is provided by the late Father 
Maturin’s Old Testament Meditations (Sheed and Ward: 3s. 6d.)’ edited 
with an interesting introduction by Maisie Ward. It is due, indeed, 
to the editor’s loving care that Father Maturin being dead yet speaketh 
to such excellent purpose, for this is not the only posthumous work of 
the great preacher that we owe to her diligence. Catholics will be 
grateful for the fresh material thus prepared for their benefit by so 
skilled a director. 

A most stimulating essay—called The Unitive Life and the Life in 
the World (Catholic Records Press: 1s.)—on the universal call to per- 
fection through the reproduction of the Christ-life in ourselves, has 
been written by Dom Edmund Gurdon and reprinted from Pax. In 
words which richly repay careful reading, the author establishes his 
thesis that not to the “professional” Religious alone is given the 
“ power to be made the sons of God” (to lead, that is, the unitive life 
which is the goal of human perfection), but to all who will fasten on 
Christ as their one guide and model, in whom each one, no matter what 
his condition, will find the fulfilment of the best and highest that is 
in him. The Christ-life, he shows, “should come naturally to a nor- 
mally conditioned soul,” to a soul that is conscious of its own complete 
insufficiency of itself, but yearns for the God in whose strength it 
“can do all things.” 

SOCIOLOGICAL. 

In pursuance of his campaign for the Christianization of social 
conditions, Mr. Chesterton has published a collection of brilliant essays, 
critical of the present state of things and, as pointing the way to a 
better, constructive. He calls his book The Outline of Sanity (Methuen: 
6s. net), for his attitude, however fancifully expressed, is based upon 
the primary rights of normally developed man to have a certain amount 
of property and a certain measure of liberty. He takes the ordinary 
dictum of Catholic philosophy that some ownership of the means of 
livelihood is necessary for proper human development, for personal 
dignity and for the well-being of the family, and he has an easy task 
in showing how far from that norm the bulk of society is at present, 
The better distribution of wealth is the theme of the book, of wealth 
in so far as it means rational freedom, and naturally the author attacks 
the present tendency for wealth to accumulate in the hands of a few 
to the enslavement of the many. We are not sanguine about the 
success of some portions of his scheme—the abolition of the Big Stores, 
for instance, and of the growth of trusts. But the book makes wonderfully 
stimulating reading, and is such a happy blend of Christian philo- 
sophy and common sense that it illuminates and enlivens a sufficiently 
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sombre subject. We hope that it may recommend to many the Dis- 
tributist programme. 

Popular books on economic subjects are shooting up like mush- 
rooms, but very few are palatable and fewer still really digestible. 
They exher don’t succeed in discarding the hieroglyphical language of 
technical terminology, thus forcing the non-technical reader to swallow 
half-understood or entirely misapprehended expressions, or they succeed 
so thoroughly as to empty out the baby with the bath and, by thein 
emasculated vagueness, promote that inflated half-science which some- 
body has styled a public peril. Money (Oxford University Press: 2s. 6d.), 
by R. A. Lehfeldt, D.Sc., steers clear of these extremes. It is a model 
of an informal popular treatment of a highly technical subject. The 
current quantity-theory of money, especially, dealing with the depend- 
ence of price on the quantity of cirtculating money, is set forth in such 
a lucid way and illustrated by up-to-date examples and statistics, that 
even the non-technical reader cannot fail to form a clear judgment of 
his own. Everyone desirous of a sound grounding in the ordinary facts 
about money, and reliable information about some important special 
features that affect the monetary system, will benefit by reading this 
handy little volume of the well-known series, “ The Worlds Manuals.” 


HISTORICAL. 


Those who are familiar with the history of the spoliation of the 
Holy See as narrated in such exhaustive records as Chevalier O’Clery’s 
“The Making of Italy,” will find Mr. Humphrey Johnson’s calm and 
objective story, The Papacy and the Kingdom of Italy (Sheed and 
Ward: 3s. 6d.), somewhat wanting in that spirit of moral reprobation 
which Catholics would naturally look for in the record of the greatest 
international crime since the partition of Poland. Cardinal Manning 
used to prophesy that the weakening of international morality involved 
in European connivance with the lawless ambitions of Cavour would 
ultimately result in a European war: the prophecy has been fulfilled, 
and its fulfilment may be taken as a measure of the crime that gave rise 
to it. Mr. Johnson, it seems to us, treats the Temporal Power too much 
as if it were merely a civil Princedom, and does not sufficiently recog- 
nize its providential character. His narrative is sometimes based upon 
the gossipy memoirs and the tendentious writings of the enemies of the 
Papacy, and we miss any discussion of the theory of the Temporal 
Power as such. The author may claim that that was outside his scope, 
and, if so, we may grant that he has provided a clear and well-balanced 
chronicle of the process whereby the Temporal Power was extinguished. 
In view of what has occurred in Italy of recent years, we do not share his 
pessimism as to the solution of the deadlock between Italian Unity and 
Papal Independence. 

In this connection should be read La Voix de Pierre pour 1’Inde- 
pendance du Pape (La Bonne Presse: 6.00 fr.), by Pére E. Dublanchy, 
of the Society of Mary, which has for sub-title, “ A Theological Study 
of the Pontifical Documents.” The author has collected together all 
the Papal pronouncements on the Temporal Power as a providential 
guarantee of the Pope’s independence, from those of Pius VII., Napo- 
leon’s victim, to the discourse of our present Holy Father on Dec. 24, 
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1922, and to this very strong cumulative exposition and protest, con- 
tained in some two dozen documents, he has prefixed a reasoned theo- 
logical discussion, illustrated from the Papal writings, of the various 
rights and prerogatives pertaining to Christ's Kingdom upon earth and 
to His Vicar. The present good relations between the Vatican and the 
Italian Government must not be allowed to blind Catholics to the fact 
that their Chief Pastor and the Church he rules in Christ’s name, con- 
tinue to suffer a grievous injustice which can only be remedied by the 
complete restoration of Papal Independence. 


VERSE. 


The daintily-produced little volume called Convent Echoes: devo- 
tional verses (Benziger: $1.00) by Sister Mary Paraclita, of Brentwood, 
N.Y., is quite accurately described: the verses are devotional, the product 
of an earnest faith and love, and, for the most part, they remain verses 
without rising to the authentic level of poetry—real creation. This is 
not to say, as Miss Kathleen Norris suggests in her Preface, that occa- 
sionally the writer does not hit upon an exquisite image or adorn a great 
truth with grace. 

FICTION. 


The well-known clerical writer “ Pierre l'Ermite"’ has produced an 
interesting romance out of simple materials in La Femme aux yeux 
fermés (Bonne Presse: 5.00 fr.) relating the adventures of a young lady 
forced by necessity to take service as a parlourmaid. In a smaller format 
the same firm publishes Vincent, Enfant trouvé by F. Feugére, and at 
1.50 fr. Saint Francois d’Assise by Paul Milet. An illustrated Almanach 
du Pelerin pour 1927 contains a number of short stories. 

An essay in mystical romance called Electe (Librairie Plon: Paris), 
by Marie-Magdeleine Saeyeys, describes with much emotional detail the 
contest between profane and divine love in the heart of a devout maiden. 
And its spiritual lesson is further emphasized by a preface of forty 
pages contributed by Pére M. Lekeux, O.F.M. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An immense book of some 500 pages, crown 4to, with lavish margins, 
called Letters to America (Blackwell: 21s. n.) is apparently the eighth 
volume which Mr. Bernard Gilbert has devoted to a study of English 
country life, the present considered as throwing light upon the past. We 
are told that there are seven or eight more to come and, assuming that 
they are all on this scale, we may imagine how vast is the canvas upon 
which the author works. But, vast as it is, it seems all to be devoted 
to one part of “Old England ""—East Anglia—and to chronicle under 
different aspects its doings and sayings at one particular time. Needless 
to say, there is very much more of Mr. Gilbert than of East Anglia in 
the book. It depicts, in fact, the reactions of a cultured and sophisticated 
literary man brought into immediate contact with the simple life. It 
can be read with interest, both for its descriptions of man and nature, 
its criticisms of accepted literary beliefs, and for its reflections, though 
these latter are characterized by all the groping restlessness and in- 
decision that encompass a soul which does not know God or the meaning 
of life as revealed in Christianity. 
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Mr. Herbert Antcliffe has collected and published in book form 
twenty-three of his essays or articles, nineteen of which have already 
appeared in various musical and other periodicals, the title of the first 
essay, Art, Religion and Clothes (Ten Hagen: The Hague), giving its 
name ta,the whole book. Mr. Antcliffe always gives one something to 
think about, and there should be many demands for these collected 
articles which have an aim of suggestion rather than of instruction, 
possessing more variety than depth, yet being in no instance thoughtless 
or frivolous. It is a book to keep by one to read in odd half hours and 
to meditate upon at one’s leisure. The essays cover a wide field, from 
the thoughtful introductory one to “ Imperial Spirit in Music.” Will 
Mr. Antcliffe write a book, “ How Historical events have affected Music" 
amplifying his essay, ‘“ More about History and Music?" There seems 
to be no book on this most interesting subject. All art, whether painting, 
literature or music is intimately bound up with life. As soon as life 
changes, art changes with it, it is never still. National and _inter- 
national events cast their reflections upon art which is really a sensitive 
mirror. As Mr. Antcliffe points out, musical life must be taken as a 
whole. Any period may be a creative blank, but something is happening 
in other directions. Could the author of “ Art, Religion and Clothes" 
see his way to undertake such a work, he will earn the gratitude of 
thousands of artistic thinking people. We have had an excellent book 
by the same author, “ Living Music,’ which has to a certain extent 
prepared the way for the suggested larger volumes. 

A charming little book—Up Hill and Down Dale in Grenada, by 
Father Raymund Devas, O.P., M.C. (Sands and Co.: 2s. 6d.)—should be 
classed among Jelles lettres rather than among books of travel or of 
natural history, for it can be read with pleasure by those to whom 
Grenada will never be more than a name, and by those whose habitual 
interest in the ways of bird and beast is small. The beauty of the 
scenery of this little island, set between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Caribbean Sea, is described so vividly that the inward eye of the stay- 
at-home is delighted, while there is sufficient detail to satisfy the most 
exacting native. So too with the natural history: the interest which this 
Dominican Friar has taken in the appearance and behaviour of monkeys, 
lizards and birds, is communicated to the general reader, while the 
expert will value the accuracy of a description which is never from 
hear-say but always from personal observation. 

Under the direction of Father Gemelli of Milan, a new set of 
volumes has been started, containing the records of work done in the 
psychological and biological laboratories of the University. The first 
series of Contributi del Laboratorio di Psichologia e Biologia (25 1.) is 
a substantial volume of 330 pages, dealing with the psychology and 
physiology of vision, the tests for mental abnormality in children, 
researches on cerebral anatomy, and some investigations on the psycho- 
logy of prayer. The following works are of a more specialized in- 
terest, and a bare mention of them must suffice: La Lingua Greca di 
Marco Aurelio Antonino (10 1.), by Dr. G.‘ Ghedini, a philological 
enquiry based on the Greek of Marcus Aurelius: Il Proemio degli 
Annali di Q. Ennio (4 1.), by Dr. G. B. Pighi: La Mortalita dei Mis- 
sionarii (5 1.), an essay in medical statistics, by Dr. M. Boldrini and 
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Signor A. Uggé: Sviluppo Corporeo e Predisposizioni Morbose (20 1.), 
by Dr. Boldrini: Sul Diritto agli Alimenti (4 1.), by Professor Albertario, 
a study of the Roman Law on the subject of alimony; lastly, a con- 
troversial pamphlet: A proposito di Interpolationenjagd (3 1.), by the 
same author, being a reply to a Dutch critic, Otto Lenel. 

The critical edition of the old rhyming Lyfe of Saynt Radegunde 
(Cambridge University Press: 3s.6d. n.), by F. Brittain, M.A., is 
a very thorough piece of work, telling us all there is to know about 
the subject, a nun of royal birth who flourished in the sixth century, 
and this particular Life, which was printed early in the sixteenth century 
and so resembles in style and date another Life, that of St. Werburgh, 
as to be creditably ascribed to the same author, one Henry Bradshaw, 
O.S.B. The work so presented is likely to be of greater use to students 
of English than to those in search of devotion, although an accurate 
notion of the pre-Reformation ascetic ideals may be gathered from it. 

Those who buy Father Ronald Knox’s An Open Air Pulpit (Con- 
stable: 6s. net), with a view to learning how to qualify for the C.E.G., 
may indeed receive inspiration although not of the kind they looked for. 
They will learn how to tell the truth with a smile, a method which is 
applicable to spiritual truth as well as to mundane. They will discover 
that humour is a better weapon against bigotry than invective. They 
will glean from these pleasantly discursive pages the art of seeing the 
funny side of things and how much there is to laugh at in the ordinary 
experiences of life. And open-air audiences will be none the less 
edified if they are approached from that particular angle. However, 
the title is meant to remind us that Father Knox's pulpit has been 
the LZuvening Standard, where these new “ Essays of Elia” first ap- 
peared. For their literary skill and plentiful humour they were well 
worth preserving. 

Another volume of essays, named from the first, The Dethronement 
of Shakespeare (Stockwell: 3s. 6d. n.), by J. H. McNulty, reveals a 
warm and intelligent devotee of Charles Dickens, for many of the papers 
concern that great novelist, and also manifests a keen eye for the incon- 
gruous, displayed in both verse and prose parodies. All are readable 
and most are amusing. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Missa de Angelis. Accompaniment by H. P. Allen (33 Huskisson St.: 
Liverpool). An excellent arrangement and one that should be in great 
demand. 

Missa Brevis, by Joseph J. McGrath (J. Fischer & Bro.: New York). 
Yet another Mass, we fear, that need never have been written, for it 
lacks devotional strength, whilst some very crude part-writing makes 
the work somewhat ineffective. 

Herrick’s To Daffodils has again been set to music, this time by 
D. Edeson (Curwen). The music seems to us interesting but not con- 
vincing, especially on page 5 where the change of key seems quite 
unnecessary. 

“ The League of National Life "' has issued through Messrs. Mowbray 
its second publication, The Prevention of Conception, commonly called 
Birth-Control, by Bishop Gore (1s.). As the League is quite undenomina- 
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tional the author addresses himself to Protestants expressly disclaiming 
reliance on the “ moral theology of the Latin Church, which many of us 
hold to need fundamental reconsideration.” A better acquaintance with 
that theology might convince the Bishop that it is in thorough accord 
with reason and psychology, not to say revealed Christianity. And the 
proof is*that what he himself has written does not substantially differ 
from what Catholic theologians have written. He does good service 
in pointing out that the main impulse of the movement is anti-Christian, 
an attack upon the morality which created our civilization and alone 
can preserve it. 

There is no handier little Almanack for the Catholic than that 
published at 2d. by Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 

The Catholic Mind for Dec. 22nd is naturally full of various con- 
siderations regarding the Nativity, and that for Jan. 8th, 1927, with 
thoughts appropriate to the New Year. In the Jan. 22nd issue, Fr. A. 
Muntsch, S.J., sets forth the only lines on which true social peace 
can be achieved. Fr. Le Buffe, S.J., denounces the prevalent weaken- 
ing of the marriage-bond. Fr. Siedenburg, S.J., of Chicago, in the 
issue for Feb. 8th explains the attitude of the Catholic Church towards 
war and peace. 

The C.T.S. is busy over its main work, the production and spread 
of Catholic Truth by means of the twopenny pamphlet. It was not 
founded for the spread of the spoken word, still less to promote pil- 
grimages or other good works of the kind, because for these 
thoroughly Catholic activities several other organizations exist, but 
to produce and expound and spread the Catholic Faith by means of 
cheap literature. For that, since the cost of post-war printing is still 
heavy, it needs more and more financial aid. Its catalogue grows but 
slowly, for it has constantly to reprint pamphlets running out of stock. 
This month we have to mention only one new production, but a very 
valuable one, Words of Encouragement, by the late Father Daniel 
Considine, a work full of the kindly wisdom of that experienced direc- 
tor. There are besides a dozen reprints—Family Life and the Mass, 
by Fr. Jos. Rickaby; Can I Stay where I am?, by Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P.; 
The Society of the Holy Souls; Spiritualism and the Child, by Irene 
Hernaman; Will any Religion do?, by Dom Ethelbert Horne (new and 
enlarged edition); The Immaculate Conception, by J. B. Jaggar, S.J.; 
The Thirty-Nine Articles, appropriate to the Prayer Book crisis, by 
Rev. A. H. Lang; Good Friday Mass, by C. C. Martindale, S.J.; To 
Calvary, and “ And you shall find rest for your Souls,” a pamphlet, in 
the smaller format, on the Church, the awkward title of which is a 
bar to its great utility. Two groups of stories, A Romance of Assisi 
and A Fairy Godmother, complete the list. 

The Catholic Monthly Review continues to provide a vast variety 
and amount of interesting matter for an astonishingly low price. In 
a previous issue we said it was 6d., but it is only a third of that price. 

The Irish C.T.S. have issued four new twopenny pamphlets, The 
Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land, a useful historical survey in- 
volving the dissipation of several charges, by Rev. A. Egan, O.F.M.; 
St. Francis of Assisi, by W. O'Reilly; St. Patrick, by Monsignor 
O'Riordan; and The Way of Life, very homely, clear and practical talks 
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to boys and girls, by Miss Mary Cahill, a lady who knows not only 
what to say but how to say it. This has a clever coloured cover repre- 
senting the youthful Willie Doyle threatening to macerate himself during 
Lent. A series of stories are also similarly but more crudely adorned. 
We hope that the claims of art, which is a part of true education, 
will not be wholly lost sight of in the search for sensation in these 
booklets intended for young people. 

The Almanac of the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary for 1927 (B. O. 
and W.: ts.) is really a collection of interesting and well-illustrated 
descriptions and stories of the various foreign missions in charge of 
the Sisters and is a striking testimony to the extent and value of their 
charitable labours. 
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Gasquet. Pp. 116. Price, Pp.44. Price, 1s. p.f. , 
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De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio. ©-TS., London. 
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